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CANNED  MILK 

Kvaporaled  and  Condensed  milks  lake  tliespoili^lit 
in  Caneo’s  retail  {jnxrrv  advertisinj;  during  .Inly. 

"I'lic  above  adverli.senient — one  of  a  inontldy 
series  on  leading  eanned  bwrds — is  planned  to 
lielp  more  than  100,000  retailers  sell  more  eaimed 
milk.  First,  by  explaining  the  differenee  between 
Kvaporated  and  Comlensed,  and  pointing  out 
their  different  uses.  Seeoml,  bv  offering  selling 


suggestions  that  every  grocer  will  find  praetieal. 

Make  a  point  (jf  calling  this  and  fi:tnre  advertise¬ 
ments  to  the  attention  of  your  sales  force.  \te 
want  this  series  to  be  nsefid  to  yon  in  promoting 
sales  of  vour  ow  n  brand. 

NOTE:  Next  month'’s  udvertisemeut  tvill  feature 
Canned  Baby  Foods. 
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sell  more 
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THE  NIAGARA 


FRUIT  and  TOMATO  WASHER 


Divided  into  several  compartments.  Each 
has  revolving  paddles  set  on  an  angle 
which  lifts  the  tomatoes  and  deposits  them 
into  the  next  compartment  until  they  reach 
the  last  compartment  and  are  then  carried 
out  by  the  conveyor.  These  paddles  being 
on  an  angle  cause  the  water  to  stir  greatly 
and  whirl  the  tomatoes  rapidly. 

Not  only  washes  the  dirt  from  the  tomatoes 
but  washes  out  the  Larvae  axiA  Decay  Spots. 

Does  not  damage  the  fruit. 

Ample  Capacity. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


OMC  R0^ 
CM  HACMmCRY  Cfl 


Nestle’t  Milk  Product*,  Inc. 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 
Armour  &  Company. 
General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  Sc  Company. 

Borden  Company. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

F  the  4th  of  July  has  not  sunk  into  the  mire  of 
oblivion  as  have  so  many  other  things  and  events 
which  used  to  be  notable  in  days  of  yore — here’s  the 
old-time  wish :  A  Glorious  Fourth  of  July ! 

*  *  * 

A  CROP  CORRESPONDENT  accuses  us  of 
attacking  the  Constitution,  and  very  properly 
bids  us  cease  and  desist — that  is  very  properly 
if  we  ever  have  attacked  the  Constitution.  But  we  have 
not.  The  Constitution  needs  no  defender;  it  has  the 
prestige  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  there  is  no  test 
like  time.  But  we  have  objected  to  its  distortion  and 
maltreatment,  its  improper  interpretation.  We  have 
objected  that  it  was  recently  enforced  in  the  “letter” 
instead  of  “the  spirit  or  intent”  of  the  law.  Let  our 
critic  understand  this  difference,  and  since  the  practice 
is  rampant  throughout  our  Courts  generally,  and  often 
in  very  serious  matters,  even  murder  trials,  it  needs 
restating.  Before  any  law  is  passed  the  legislators,  or 
others,  realize  that  some  wrong  or  inequality  needs  to 
be  stopped  or  remedied.  So  they  set  about  drawing 
a  law  to  do  that  particular  thing.  That  is  the  “in¬ 
tent”  of  the  law.  In  drafting  the  law  they  carefully 
select  the  wording — ^that  is,  they  put  it  into  language 
which  they  believe  cannot  be  misunderstood  or  twisted 
to  mean  something  else.  That  is  what  causes  the  long 
harangues — over  the  wording  of  the  law!  It  must 
be  drawn  up  by  humans,  in  human  language,  and  is 
therefore  subject  to  the  frailties  of  humanity — and, 
so  it  passes  and  becomes  law. 

Later,  when  brought  into  Court,  some  expert  word- 
twister  succeeds  in  twisting  the  words  of  that  law  into 
another  meaning  never  intended  when  the  law  was 
passed.  That  is  enforcing  the  “letter”  of  the  law  in¬ 
stead  of  the  “intent.”  •  It  is  legal,  but  regrettable. 

Without  going  over  again  the  reasons  we  consider 
the  recent  decision  was  made  on  the  “letter”  and  not 
the  “intent”  of  the  Constitution,  consider  this :  Every 
worthwhile  firm  and  most  individuals  employ  a  lawyer 
to  guide  them — not  to  evade  or  to  defeat  the  law,  but 
to  guide  their  actions  in  a  thoroughly  lawful  manner. 
Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
our  Congress;  and  why  shouldn’t  it? 

*  >»  « 

WISCONSIN  HOLDS  WAGES  — The  following 
brings  one  more  great  canning  section  into  line  with 


old  Code  wages.  It  is  well  to  recall  here  that  Wiscon¬ 
sin  showed  100  per  cent  compliance  with  the  Canning 
Code. 

Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  24,  1935. 

To  All  Wisconsin  Canners, 

Gentlemen : 

The  following  report  is  submitted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  attend  the  series  of  meetings  last 
week  and  as  an  item  of  information  for  all  of  you. 

These  meetings  were  well  attended.  Thirty-eight 
companies  were  reported  at  Milwaukee,  twenty-eight 
at  Oshkosh  and  eighteen  at  Eau  Claire. 

At  each  session,  the  question  of  wages  and  hours 
was  discussed  openly  and  completely  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  each  company  present.  There  were  several 
who  favored  reducing  the  wages  of  women  and  minors 
to  the  old  State  minimum.  Others  felt  that  the  wages 
of  men  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  average  at  least 
321/2  cents  per  hour  for  the  entire  ctew  of  men,  some 
to  be  paid  less,  others  more  depending  on  experience, 
ability  and  type  of  work. 

The  following  resolution  was  finally  adopted,  unani¬ 
mously,  at  each  meeting: 

“Resolved  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  maintenance  of 
a  wage  schedule,  for  the  season  of  1935,  not  less 
than  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  Canners  Code,  with 
no  limitation  as  to  hours  except  those  required  by 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  for  women 
and  minors. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  should  silence  all 
arguments  by  buyers  and  brokers  who  are  seeking  a 
reduction  in  the  price  on  future  contracts  because  of  a 
possible  lower  labor  cost.  It  should  also  have  the 
same  effect  on  the  “spot”  market,  although  spot  prices 
will  be  controlled  very  largely  by  the  size  of  the  crop. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

*  *  * 

A  FAIR  QUESTION — ^Writes  a  canner: 

Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  June  25,  1935. 
The  Canning  Trade, 

Att.  Mr.  Judge, 

Enclosed  find  check  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  The 
Canning  Trade.  For  several  years  it  hais  been  a 
regular  visitor  to  our  desk  and  we  have  become  pals. 

It  has  been  most  faithful  in  gathering  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  statistical  data.  For  two  years,  in  the  light  of 
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the  data  assembled  it  has  persistently  assured  those 
who  were  holders  of  canned  foods  that  if  they  would 
sit  tight  demand  was  greedily  devouring  them  and 
that  supply  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  that  a  better 
market  was  just  about  inevitable.  In  fact,  a  high 
market  was  predicted,  so  high  that  there  was  grave 
danger  of  a  runaway,  which  might  consequently  in¬ 
duce  too  large  planting  and  over-production  with 
disaster  to  the  next  crop. 

The  old  “Trade”  has  certainly  been  the  greatest  dis¬ 
penser  of  optimism  that  could  be  found  in  all  the  maze 
of  Doubt,  Fear  and  Depression.  We  had  some  toma¬ 
toes.  Your  stuff  was  pleasant  to  taste.  We  rolled  it 
as  a  sweet  morsel  under  our  tongue.  We  eagerly  waited 
for  the  arrival  of  the  “Trade”  Saturday  noon.  We 
devoured  its  contents.  We  held  ’em.  We  waited. 
We  hoped.  We  lost.  We  are  now  almost  giving  them 
away. 

Now  it  would  be  altogether  unfair  for  us  to  blame 
our  mistakes  on  you,  and  so  don’t  you  understand  us 
as  doing  so.  We  are  not,  but  if  you  don’t  mind,  in 
the  light  of  present  market  developments,  we  most 
certainly  would  like  to  know  what,  in  your  judgment, 
happened,  or  didn’t  happen,  that  makes  all  of  our 
previous  observations  and  predictions  based  as  they 
were  upon  the  most  dependable  data  possible  to  get, 
appear  so  ridiculously  absurd. 

With  great  respect  for  your  judgment  based  upon 
long  years  of  practical  experience  we  await  your  favor 
with  interest. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Call  it  optimism  if  you  will,  but  in  fact  it  was  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  most  favorable  situation  in 
which  this  industry  ever  found  itself:  A  cleaned-up 
condition  of  the  spot  markets  such  as  no  one  ever  sav/ 
before.  With  demand  as  heavy  as  it  is  known  to  be — 
from  the  consumers — the  natural  inference  was  that 
demand  from  the  distributors  would  carry  market 
prices  to  a  high  level,  possibly  too  high  for  the  good 
of  the  industry.  No  question  in  the  world  about 
those  two  basic  conditions,  short  supply  and  continued 
good  demand,  then  why  did  not  higher  prices 
materialize? 

We’d  like  to  know  why!  Some  of  you  canners  may 
have  the  answer — a  continued  shipping  out  of  goods, 
particularly  if  the  market  showed  even  the  slightest 
softness,  thus  preventing  better  prices  from  establish¬ 
ing  themselves.  Lots  of  canners  acted  just  as  this 
writer  did:  decided  to  hold  what  supplies  they  had, 
but  when  a  customer  happened  along,  let  him  have 
100  to  500  cases  at  the  market  or  a  little  less  (quiet 
stuff)  and  which  they  thought  no  one  would  know 
anything  about!  Enough  of  you  did  this  to  keep  the 
market  from  advancing — ^kept  it  soft!  That’s  the 
answer.  And  it  is  hard  on  the  canner  who  really  stood 
firm  and  held  the  goods. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  is  particularly  interested  in 
tomatoes.  The  supply  was  never  so  low  in  the  history 
of  tomato  canning,  even  counting  in  the  Florida  early 
pack.  Nature  helped  out  by  either  killing  off  “fresh” 
tomatoes  or  running  their  prices  so  high  as  to  drive 
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consumers  to  canned  tomatoes.  And  yet  the  situation 
has  not  developed  as  it  had  every  right  to  do.  The 
tomato  canners — and  the  holders  of  other  short  supply 
goods  also — killed  their  opportunity — instead  of 
helping  develop  it.  But  we  do  not  understand  why  he 
is  compelled  to  “almost  give  them  away”  now.  Market 
is  quite  firm  and  at  a  fair  level.  If  he  is  giving  ’em 
away  now,  what  will  he  call  it  at  the  end  of  the  1935 
pack,  as  things  now  look?  But  don’t  stampede  on 
that,  the  pack  has  not  yet  been  made! 

WE  COMMEND  to  your  careful  attention — ^to  a 
thorough  reading  and  study — ^the  article  in 
this  issue,  “Prosperity  Through  Price-Fixing 
and  Production  Control,”  by  G.  W.  Starr,  of  the 
Indiana  University.  This  was  given  as  an  address 
before  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  on  May  2nd,  1935,  but  we  will  warrant  that 
those  who  heard  it  did  not  “get”  all  the  splendid  points 
he  makes,  and  probably  remember  but  little  of  it  by 
this  time,  and,  of  course,  no  others  had  the  privilege. 
Read  it,  study  it,  and  if  you  do  not  agree  with  us,  we 
will  apologize. 

jn  jit 

UNITED  STATES  STANDARDS  FOR  BARRELED 
SAUERKRAUT 

HE  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  issued 
United  States  standards  for  grades  of  barreled  or 
bulk  sauerkraut  effective  May  27,  1935.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  these  standards  may  be  obtained  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  stan¬ 
dards  are  substantially  the  same  as  the  tentative 
United  States  standards  for  grades  of  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  issued  February  8,  1933. 
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PROSPERITY 


/ 

throush 

Price  Fixing  and 
Production  Control 


By  C.  W.  STARR 

Before  the  Indiana  Canners’  Meeting  May  2,  1935 

Given  You  Now  as  an  Apotheosis  of  N.  R.  A. 

For  more  than  two  years  we  have  witnessed  one  of 
the  greatest  cooperative  efforts  of  modern  times 
between  a  national  government  and  its  people  in 
combatting  the  ravaging  effect  of  a  depression — a  de¬ 
pression  which  has  been  more  than  national  in  scope 
and  in  which  various  governments  throughout  the 
world  have  used  various  methods  in  attempting  the 
same  solution  —  that  of  bringing  back  prosperity  to 
their  people.  As  might  be  anticipated  where  there  has 
been  so  much  diverse  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various 
nations,  their  well-intentioned  efforts  to  expedite  re¬ 
covery  at  home  have  often  thwarted  the  efforts  of  their 
neighbors.  Thus,  helpful  as  many  of  nationalistic  ef¬ 
forts  of  some  countries  may  have  appeared  at  home,  in 
the  aggregate  they  have  retarded  rather  than  acceler¬ 
ated  world  recovery.  And  we  must  remember  that  an 
international  depression  will  ultimately  only  surrender 
to  recovery  movements  which  look  beyond  their  own 
national  boundaries. 

Just  as  there  has  been  no  unanimity  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  on  the  proper  course  to  follow  to 
promote  recovery,  there  also  has  been  no  unanimity 
among  our  people  on  the  proper  course  to  follow  at , 
home.  In  general  there  has  been  too  much  heat  and 
not  enough  light  in  most  of  the  discussions  which  have 
had  popular  circulation.  Many  of  the  economic  reme¬ 
dies  which  have  been  proposed,  and  some  which  have 
been  tried,  are  not  experiments;  they  have  had  years 
of  history  back  of  them,  and  their  outcome  is  predict¬ 
able  within  a  small  margin  of  error.  Other  remedies 
may  have  less  history  and  tradition  back  of  them  but 
here  again  the  economic  principles  are  not  so  new,  that 
we  may  expect  them  to  accomplish  the  miracles  claim¬ 
ed  by  their  popular  proponents,  nor  the  disasters  pre¬ 
dicted  by  their  popular  critics.  In  short,  nothing  thus 
far  in  our  recovery  movement  has  turned  out  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  reputable  economists  have  privately, 
if  not  publicly,  predicted.  While  some  business  men 
may  have  jumped  from  pillar  to  post,  and  back  again 
in  their  enthusiasm  for  a  part  of  our  program,  or  in 
their  condemnation  of  another  portion,  there  has  been 
an  informed  minority  among  our  business  men  and 
professional  economists  that  has  never  been  stampeded 
for  or  against  any  part  of  the  program.  What  I  shall 
say  to  you  today  are  my  own  opinions  as  an  economist, 
and  not  as  a  member  of  any  party,  for  I  am  not  inter¬ 
ested  if  our  recovery  when  completed  is  the  handiwork 
of  a  Republcan,  Democrat,  or  a  third  party,  but  I 


am  interested  in  recovery.  I  am  interested  in  a  kind 
of  recovery  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  may  be 
reasonably  permanent. 

The  one  thing  for  which  both  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  groping  about  ever  since  late  in  1929 
has  been  consumer  purchasing  power.  We  have  been 
told  by  everybody,  high  and  low,  that  recovery  de¬ 
pended  upon  an  expansion  of  consumer  purchasing 
power,  and  the  sooner  we  raised  this  purchasing  power 
to  the  necessary  height,  the  sooner  prosperity  would 
return.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  self-evident  truth,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  truth  has  been 
of  little  aid  as  long  as  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
rapid  and  self-perpetuating  method  of  increasing  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power.  Not  that  we  have  lacked 
suggestions;  it  has  been  the  number  and  diversity  of 
plans  proposed  by  often  powerful  minorities,  rather 
than  any  paucity  of  ideas  which  has  been  our  difficulty. 
To  do  nothing  when  a  depression  is  upon  us,  obviously 
is  not  the  remedy,  yet  the  mere  doing  of  something,  if 
unsound,  may  make  matters  worse  rather  than  better. 

For  more  than  two  years  it  has  been  evident  that  the 
economic  thought  of  both  business  and  government  is 
being  influenced  by  two  ideas  on  the  matter  of  increas¬ 
ing  our  purchasing  power.  One  is  the  idea  of  limita¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  the  idea  of  price  fixing.  In  some  of  our 
thinking  and  planning  the  two  ideas  have  been  com¬ 
plementary;  at  other  times  they  have  appeared  inde¬ 
pendently.  It  is  natural  that  these  ideas  should  arise 
out  of  a  background,  such  as  that  of  the  years  1931-32. 
That  our  capacity  to  produce  exceeds  the  current  de¬ 
mand  for  consumer  goods  at  the  bottom  of  a  major 
depression  has  long  been  recognized  by  economists.  It 
is  also  common  knowledge  that  prices  at  the  bottom  of 
a  depression  are  frequently  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  a  considerable  cross-section  of  industry.  From 
these  two  conditions  it  has  been  quite  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  erroneous  conclusions  that  limiting  production 
to  consumption  and  fixing  prices  at  profitable  levels 
would  be  direct  and  effective  methods  of  restoring 
prosperity. 

We  have  persons  in  this  country  who  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  general  field  of  professional  endeavor 
inhabited  by  what  we  know  as  economists,  who  are 
convinced  that  our  productive  capacity,  especially  in¬ 
dustrial  productive  capacity,  is  far  in  excess  of  our 
needs,  even  assuming  we  should  return  to  the  1928-29 
level  of  industrial  activity.  I,  for  one,  do  not  share 
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this  view.  We  have  also  in  this  country  persons  of 
professorial  rank  who  believe  that  it  is  not  only  desir¬ 
able,  but  entirely  feasible,  to  fix  by  governmental  de¬ 
cree  the  price  of  every  service  and  commodity  entering 
our  domestic  commerce.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  these 
professors  are  not  laboring  even  in  the  general  field  of 
economics.  With  this  kind  of  thinking  among  those 
who  should  know,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  with 
only  a  modicum  of  economics,  and  those  with  neither 
formal  training  nor  experience,  should  believe  and  ad¬ 
vocate  these  methods  of  promoting  business  recovery. 

PRICE-FIXING — Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  the 
case  for  price  fixing.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  recovery  codes  as  originally  approved  provided 
some  means  of  fixing  prices  directly  or  indirectly. 
Many  have  cost  formulae  for  fixing  prices,  while  still 
a  larger  number  have  prohibitions  against  selling  be¬ 
low  cost.  Many  inside  and  outside  the  codes  have  felt 
that  some  kind  of  price  fixing  is  necessary  and  desir¬ 
able,  and  undoubtedly  many  industrialists  have  looked 
upon  price  fixing  of  some  kind  as  one  of  the  major 
benefits  which  they  would  derive  from  the  codification 
of  their  industry.  Thus,  we  have  had  the  continuance 
of  price-fixing  through  open  price  associatioi^s  and 
through  the  prohibition  of  sales  below  cost. 

The  consumer  has  been  quick  to  attack  price-fixing, 
but  the  importance  of  consumer  exploitation  has  been 
over-estimated;  for  more  important  is  the  ultimate 
effect  of  price-fixing  upon  industrial  production. 
Although  the  consumer  can  be  made  to  suffer  through 
a  reduction  in  the  output  of  goods,  he  has  only  a  defi¬ 
nite  amount  of  money  to  spend,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
pay  higher  prices  and  consume  the  same  or  larger 
quantities  of  goods.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  then  price¬ 
fixing  will  not  yield  a  maximum  profit  to  the  producers. 

Now  there  are  valid  reasons  for  preventing  what  we 
may  loosely  call  destructive  price  cutting — that  of  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  out  a  supposedly  weaker  competitor.  This 
is  something  which  needs  to  be  discouraged  both  in 
prosperity  and  depression.  In  eliminating  what  we 
may  term  unfair  competition  we  may  also  eliminate 
much  fair  competition.  But  before  we  discuss  price¬ 
fixing  as  a  method  of  eliminating  unfair  competition 
let  us  examine  just  where  does  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  end  and  where  does  fair  competition  begin  ?  Doing 
business  below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  sup¬ 
posedly  weaker  competitor  who  cannot  afford  to  do 
business  at  such  prices  leads  by  easy  stages  to  the 
assumption  that  selling  below  cost  at  any  time  is  an 
unethical  practice.  But  before  we  go  farther,  just 
what  is  cost?  The  producer  answers  “Cost  is  the  total 
cost — all  costs  of  production,  distribution,  administra¬ 
tion,  and  financing  the  activity.”  Likewise  many  pro¬ 
ducers  will  add  “a  reasonable  profit.”  It  is  now  un¬ 
ethical  to  sell  anything  below  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  We  are  now  some  distance  from  where  we 
started  in  our  discussion.  If  we  were  to  follow  this 
theory  rigidly  no  product  could  ever  be  sold  at  a  price 
which  would  not  be  profitable  if  all  sales  were  made  at 
the  same  basis.  This  is  something  quite  apart  from 
providing  against  willful  price  cutting  to  injure  a  com¬ 
petitor. 


If  in  the  absence  of  willful  price  cutting  to  drive  out 
a  competitor,  we  could  eliminate  all  sales  which  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  did  not  cover  “out  of  pocket 
costs”  we  could  undoubtedly  legally  enforce  such  mini¬ 
mum  prices,  but  how  many  organizations  would  bother 
to  enforce  price  provisions  which  prohibited  only  sales 
which  did  not  cover  out  of  pocket  expenses?  From 
what  passed  at  many  code  hearings  we  know  that  these 
are  not  the  price  provisions  which  a  majority  of  busi¬ 
ness  firms  sought  when  they  adopted  their  codes.  The 
usual  code  provisions  include  such  charges  as  direct 
expense,  overhead,  storing,  delivery,  handling,  selling, 
and  administrative.  In  some  codes  a  few  of  these  costs 
are  eliminated,  while  others  add  such  items  as  adver¬ 
tising,  development  and  experimental  costs,  interest  on 
investment,  etc.  The  question  here  is  not  whether 
such  price-fixing  schemes  are  legally  enforceable,  we 
will  presume  that  they  are,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  business  to  attempt  to  maintain  price¬ 
fixing  devices  of  this  kind. 

There  are  of  course  some  difficulties  in  attempting 
price-fixing  of  this  character  but  they  are  not  insur¬ 
mountable.  Even  under  the  most  elaborate  formulae 
presented  in  some  codes  costs  are  both  difficult  to 
ascertain  and  to  define  accurately.  Likewise,  the 
enforcement  of  such  code  provisions  is  possible  only 
where  there  is  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  voluntary 
cooperation.  In  industries  whose  members  are  widely 
scattered  such  cooperation  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  enforce.  But  granting  the  possibility  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  costs  readily  and  of  having  one  hundred  per  cent 
voluntary  cooperation,  we  have  yet  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  such  enforcement  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  producer  from  the  long  term  point 
of  view. 

WHAT  IS  PRICE? — Although  many  business  men 
may  question  the  soundness  of  price-fixing  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  majority  would  welcome  a  legal  and  un¬ 
restricted  opportunity  to  meet  with  their  competitors 
and  agree  on  the  prices  which  they  should  charge  for 
their  products.  They  cannot  understand  why  anything 
which  functions  so  well  as  an  emergency  measure  will 
not  continue  to  function  satisfactorily  indefinitely. 
We  may  get  some  light  on  this  difficulty,  if  we  make 
a  cursory  examination  of  just  what  constitutes  a  price. 
To  use  a  definition  which  is  not  my  own,  prices  are 
the  measures  of  the  relative  values  of  various  com¬ 
modities  in  exchange  for  one  and  another.  Since 
prices  are  merely  measures,  and  relative  measures  at 
that,  prices  cannot  be  fixed  by  edict.  So  long  as  prices 
represent  values  they  must  depend  on  those  things 
which  give  rise  to  value.  Value  cannot  be  created  by 
legislative  fiat.  We  have  seen  this  attempted  all  too 
often  by  national  governments  through  currency  in¬ 
flation.  Values  do  not  change  with  the  fixing  of  prices, 
consequently  the  exchange  of  goods  under  fixed  prices 
does  not  take  place  on  the  basis  of  value,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  arbitrary  terms.  When  prices  are  fixed  w^holly 
by  those  who  have  goods  to  sell,  they  no  longer  are 
measures  of  value. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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the  best  machine  developed  for  placing 
a  like  amount  of  salt  in  each  can/^ 

Let’s  see  what  users  say: 


TRY  IT  FOR  30  DAYS  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
Just  Say  the  word— 


“The  No.  10  Hume  Dispensing  Machine  that  we  have— gave  entire  satisfaction.  The 
machine  was  purchased  on  30  days  trial— we  made  payment.  We  could  think  of  no  better 
recommendation.”  Hoosier  Tomatoes,  Inc.,  Bargersville,  Ind.  (Kenneth  N.  Rider.) 

“We  found  this  Machine  capable  of  doing  all  you  claim  for  it.  Our  experience  in  its 
use  this  year  has  been  satisfactory.  Believe  it  an  economical  device  for  any  one  requiring 
this  nanner  of  depositing  salt.’'  Egypt  Canning  Co.,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  (R.  W.  Jessup.) 

“The  Salt  Dispenser  which  we  purchased  from  you  last  season  worked  satisfactorily  and 
gave  us  a  nice  even  distribution  of  salt  throughout  our  products.”  American  Stores  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Believe  thatweshould  tell  you  how  satisfactory  the  two  Hume  Salt  Dispensing  Machines 
were  which  we  purchased  from  you.  We  used  one  of  these  machines  on  our  No.  10  line  and 
the  other  on  a  No  1  tomato  line.  They  were  entirely  satisfactory.  One  splendid  feature- 

they  deposit  an  equal  amount  of  salt  in  each  can. - they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  type 

of  machine  we  have  ever  used.  They  did  not  give  us  a  minute’s  trouble  during  the  entire 
season.”  Caar  Canning  Co.,  Redkey,  Ind.  (H.  L.  Aukerman.) 

“I  used  the  Hume  Salt  Dispenser  last  season  on  No.  2  tomatoes  on  a  line  running  90  cans 
per  minute.  Expect  to  speed  this  up  to  130  cans  per  minute  in  ’35  and  anticipate  good  re¬ 
sults.”  J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr.,  Berlin,  Md. 

“Salter  is  giving  100%  satisfaction  in  every  way.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  onthesim- 
plicity  and  performance  of  this  little  machine.”  Butterfield  Canning  Co.,  Muncie,  Ind. 
(Wm.  E.  Butterfield.) 

“We  used  these  (machines)  on  tomatoes  exclusively  to  deposit  the  salt  in  No.  I’s,  2’s,2^’s 
and  lO’s.  Webelievethe  machine  far  superior  to  any  method  that  has  been  developed.” 
Eaton  Canning  Co.,  Eaton,  Ind.  (R.  M.  Butterfield.) 

*  ‘Machine  was  used  during  our  spinach  pack  on  a  straight  line.  We  found  it  entirely  satis, 
factory.  We  have  recently  started  on  string  beans  and  installed  it  on  our  Hansen  Semi-auto¬ 
matic  String  Bean  Filler.  This  filler  runs  84  cans  per  minute  and  the  machine  handles  the  salt 
perfectly.”  Mayhaw  Canning  Co.,  Laurel ,  Miss.  (A.  G.  Brush. ) 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


\ 


"COLONEL"  HAMILTON 


ARTHUR  HAMILTON,  manager-treasurer  of  the  Miami 
Canning  Company,  Lebanon,  Ohio,  has  been  commissioned  a 
Kentucky  Colonel.  He  was  presented  with  his  commission  on 
June  20th,  by  Colonel  Robert  French,  of  Columbus,  representing 
Governor  Ruby  Laffoon.  Several  Ohioans,  members  of  Governor 
Laffoon’s  staff,  were  on  hand  for  the  ceremony  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  presidential  suite  at  the  Deshler.  Colonel  Hamil¬ 
ton  is  the  first  Warren  countian  to  be  thus  honored  by  the 
neighboring  comm.onwealth  of  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  his 
canning  company  duties.  Colonel  Hamilton  has  been  very  active 
in  the  affairs  of  State  Government,  having  served  as  Speaker 
of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  the  present  Warren 
County  member  of  the  House. 

HAL  MILLS,  the  new  All  America  Vegetable  Judge  for 
Pennsylvania,  announces  that  the  spinach,  pea  and  beet  trials 
will  be  at  their  best  on  the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company’s  Blooms- 
dale  Farm  at  Bristol  during  the  next  two  weeks.  Visitors  are 
welcome  any  day,  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  Mr.  Mills,  however, 
will  appreciate  it  if  visitors  will  mail  him  a  card  to  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  a  few  days  before  the  visit. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  sales  tax  law  was  completely  revamped 
by  the  recent  Legislature  and  the  new  measure  will  go  into 
effect  July  1st.  The  old  measure  provided  that  on  this  date 
the  tax  would  be  reduced  from  2Vz  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  but 
in  its  revised  form,  it  has  been  increased  to  3  per  cent.  How¬ 
ever,  essential  food  products,  including  canned  foods,  will  be 
exempt. 

CAMPBELL  SOUP  COMPANY  is  expending  some  $40,000 
in  improvements  at  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  Tomato  Technicians  will  be 
held  at  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  the  week  of 
July  22nd,  1935.  To  be  eligible  for  attendance  at  these  classes, 
the  applicant  must  have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  a  micro¬ 
scope.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  tuition,  and  rooms  can  be 
secured  from  $2.50  and  up,  a  week.  The  school  will  be  held 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  J.  Howard,  Washington,  D.  C. 
All  canners  who  are  interested  and  who  will  have  some  one  in 
attendance  to  receive  this  instruction  are  requested  to  notify 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association  so  that  the  number  that  will 
attend  the  school  may  be  known. 

HOVDEN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  plans  the  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  CROSBY  YOUNG,  affectionately  known 
as  the  “Father  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association,”  through 
the  part  he  played  in  the  development  of  the  salmon  canning 
industry  in  Alaska,  passed  away  at  San  Francisco,  June  19th, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  87  years.  A  native  of  Maine,  he  came 
to  California  on  the  ship  Yosemite,  landing  at  San  Francisco  in 
1868.  He  followed  a  seafaring  life  and  later  became  mate  of 
the  Yosemite  and  was  also  mate  on  several  other  vessels.  In 
1888,  with  S.  B.  Peterson  and  a  group  of  Danish  partners,  he 
began  the  erection  of  a  salmon  cannery  at  Chignik  Bay,  Alaska. 
Finding  two  other  canneries  just  starting,  they  formed  a  fishing 
agreement,  which  later  developed  into  a  canning  and  sales 
agreement.  He  continued  there  until  1892  when  he  was  taken 
ill  and  had  to  give  up  the  sea.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  two  sons. 

APPARENTLY  ANGRY  because  he  had  been  refused  a  job, 
Christopher  Lloyd,  a  laborer  of  Santa  Clara,  broke  into  the 
Sunnyvale  Cannery  and  set  to  work  with  a  heavy  bar.  Before 
police  arrived  he  had  done  damage  to  equipment  estimated  at 
$4,000. 


CEDARBURG  (WIS.)  CANNERIES,  INC.,  is  completing 
a  $100,000  cannery  for  which  year  round  operation  is  planned. 

THE  MANY  FRIENDS  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Grosvenor, 
Tomato  Products  Company,  Paoli,  Indiana,  will  be  much  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  accidental  death  of  their  three-year-old  daughter, 
Olive. 

KIRGAN  ARCADIA  FARMS,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  building 
another  plant  at  Curtice,  Ohio. 

DIABLO  VALLEY’S  Tenth  Annual  Apricot  Festival,  held 
during  the  past  week,  attracted  widespread  attention  to  the 
valley’s  Exhibit  Hall,  where  displays  of  fresh,  canned  and  dried 
apricots  were  made.  The  festival  featured  a  historical  pageant, 
parades,  fireworks  and  athletic  meets. 

AN  $18,000  addition  is  being  made  to  the  Holland,  Michigan 
plant  of  H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION,  at  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  all  Indiana  canners 
that  they  continue  to  conform  to  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
of  the  Canners  Code. 


NORMAN  W.  STEWART  has  been  elected  president  of  E. 
Pritchard,  Inc.,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey;  P.  S.  A.  Richardson, 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  William.  Fahr,  secretary  and 
sales  manager,  and  James  Henry,  manager  of  the  Jersey  plant. 

AN  EXPERIMENTAL  CANNERY  is  being  located  at 
Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  by  Beechnut  Packing  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York.  Clemson  Agricultural  College  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  company  to  determine  the  canning  possibilities 
of  that  section. 

THE  FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY  and  Gerber 
Products  Company  have  entered  the  newspaper  field  with  the 
publishing  by  its  employees  of  The  Fremont-Gerber  News.  The 
first  issue  made  its  appearance  Wednesday,  June  5th,  and  is  to 
be  published  at  two  week  intervals.  Its  purpose  is  to  keep 
people  in  and  about  Fremont  posted  about  canning  and  kindred 
subjects.  Miss  Harriet  Davis,  Department  of  Nutrition  and 
Service,  Gerber  Products  Company,  is  editor-in-chief. 

A  GROUP  HEADED  BY  James  H.  Brookedis  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  the  cannery  at  Westfield,  Indiana,  remodeling  it 
in  preparation  for  operation  this  season. 
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THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FIELD  WAREHOUSING 

WHEN  field  warehousing  was  first  suggested  a 
good  many  years  ago — and  by  that  we  mean 
the  issuance  of  warehouse  receipts  on  the  goods 
on  the  canner’s  property — the  idea  took,  and  it  looked 
for  a  long  while  like  it  would  be  very  generally 
adopted.  However,  it  did  not  take  as  it  promised, 
and  there  was  a  reason. 

The  action  of  an  old  and  established  warehouse  con¬ 
cern  will  explain  this  better  than  we  could  do  other¬ 
wise.  In  a  recent  communication  on  field  warehousing 
as  performed  by  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  of 
Baltimore,  the  only  metropolitan  warehouse  in  this 
area  that  is  providing  this  service,  its  President  said : 

“During  its  forty  years’  experience,  our  company 
has  always  found  it  to  the  best  interests  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  well  as  of  itself,  to  operate  as  conservatively 
as  possible,  consistent  with  constructive  business 
enterprise.  Consequently,  when  the  question  of  field 
warehousing  was  first  brought  to  the  fore,  about  five 
years  ago,  we  turned  it  down  as  being  of  questionable 
use  to  the  canners,  and  of  too  speculative  a  character 
for  us  to  take  on.  Most  canners  at  that  time  did  not 
have  adequate  and  proper  warehouses,  and  to  permit 
them  to  hold  their  packs  on  their  own  premises  would 
merely  have  led  to  losses  on  our  part  without  any  real 
help  being  rendered  the  packer.  Furthermore,  we  did 
not  wish  to  enter  the  business  unless  we  could  pro¬ 
vide  not  only  the  same  receipts  we  issue  on  goods  in 
our  Baltimore  warehouses  but  also  the  same  loans. 
The  necessity  of  running  this  combined  risk  if  we 
took  on  the  business  at  all,  required  us  to  hold  back 
until  the  system  had  definitely  proven  its  benefits  and 
soundness.  During  recent  years,  however,  a  number 
of  canners,  in  this  territory  at  least,  have  been  able 
to  construct  better  adapted  storage  buildings  and  the 
system  itself  has  developed  to  the  point  where  it  is  of 
real  benefit,  especially  to  the  small  canners,  who, 
although  anxious  not  to  sell  at  the  peak  of  production, 
are  not  able  to  run  the  considerable  expense  of  ship¬ 
ping  to  metropolitan  centers.  We  decided,  therefore, 
to  provide  warehousing  in  the  packer’s  factory  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  we  do  in  our  Baltimore  build¬ 
ings  and  we  are,  consequently,  not  only  issuing  our 
receipts,  which  are  readily  discountable  with  all  banks 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  but  also,  wherever,  due 
to  governmental  restrictions  on  the  size  of  loans,  bank¬ 
ing  facilities  local  to  the  canner  are  insufficient,  we 
are  supplementing  the  canners’  financial  needs  with 
our  own  funds,  lending  direct  as  soon  as  we  have 
received  the  tally  sheets  showing  deposit  of  goods  in 
our  space. 

“We  feel  that  it  is  also  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr. 
William  S.  Willis,  who  previously  supervised  arrange¬ 
ments  for  creation  of  federal  bonded  setups  and,  more 
recently,  superintended  the  Douglas-Guardian  ware¬ 
house  operations,  has  severed  his  former  connections 
and  now  represents  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Company 
in  the  entire  Del-Mar-Va  territory.  His  arrangement 
with  us  provides  for  complete  charge  of  all  field  ware¬ 
housing  and  financing  from  his  office  in  Easton,  there- 

(Contintted  on  Page  26) 


these  points 
Sprague-Sells 


Check 
in  the 

Blancher 


1.  Adjustable  Feed  Door. 

2.  Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

3.  Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 

4.  Sheetmetal  doors  bound 
with  steel  bars. 

5.  Removable  heavy  cast  iron 
machined  ends. 

6.  Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

7.  Extra  strong  casting  sup¬ 
porting  discharge  chute. 


8.  Steam  openings  at  each 
end  of  Blancher. 

9.  No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

10.  Adjustable  idlers  support¬ 
ing  drum,  removable  from 
outside. 

11.  Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy  drain¬ 
age. 

12.  Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


To  you  they  mean  no  waste — no  tinker¬ 
ing — no  trouble — and — the  highest  of 
blanching  efficiency. 

Thoroughness  in  design  and  workman¬ 
ship  places  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog  of  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


\  SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
V  HoopestoH/  Illinois 

Without  obligation  send  full  details  of  your 
Sprague-Sells  Blancher,  and  a  copy  of 
General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Name- 


Firm- 


Address - 
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CROP  REPORTS 


Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 

We  urge  your  cooperation  and  invite  communications. 

TOMATOES 

FOWLER,  IND.,  June  24,  1935 — In  fair  condition 
and  we  anticipate  about  a  90  per  cent  yield,  if  we  have 
favorable  growing  weather  from  now  on. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  June  25,  1935 — Acreage  about  the 
same,  possibly  some  smaller.  Ten  days  to  two  weeks 
late.  Do  not  see  how  we  can  have  a  normal  yield. 

PARIS,  KY.,  June  21,  1935 — Plants  set  under  great 
deal  of  difficulties.  Those  set  out  out  on  time  are  now 
growing  like  they  should,  due  to  cold  weather.  Some 
cut  worm  damage. 

SALEM,  N.  J.,  June  22, 1935 — Acreage  125  per  cent. 
We  look  for  a  big  crop.  Lots  of  free  lance  tomatoes 
set.  All  finished  with  exception  of  a  few  late  patches. 
Plenty  of  bugs.  Of  course,  our  old  friend.  Dame 
Nature,  can  step  in  and  save  us  again,  like  she  has 
done  for  the  past  two  years. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  June  24,  1935 — Continued 
heavy  rains  have  reduced  the  acreage  by  25  per  cent. 
Some  of  this  25  per  cent  was  never  set  and  some  has 
been  destroyed  by  erosion  and  overflows.  Canning  will 
start  15  days  late. 

DUNLAP,  TENN.,  June  24,  1935 — Acreage  is  about 
30  per  cent  short,  but  plants  look  good. 

ROCK  GAP,  W.  VA.,  June  21,  1935— About  10  per 
cent  more  acreage  than  in  1934.  Plants  look  reason¬ 
ably  well,  although  setting  was  15  days  late.  Weather 
cool  and  windy.  Will  have  to  be  very  late  fall  to  get 
much  of  a  crop. 

CORN 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  June  24,  1935 — Acreage  about 
same  as  an  average  year,  though  a  little  larger  than 
last  year.  We  are  fully  two  weeks  behind  in  our 
plantings  and  have  been  all  season.  Rain  and  cold 
every  day  last  week  and  still  have  about  800  acres  to 
plant.  Early  com  looking  about  85  per  cent  of  normal. 
Chinch  bugs  seem  to  be  practically  eliminated  by  rain 
and  cold,  hence  little  damage  from  that  source. 

FOWLER,  IND.,  June  24,  1935— Crop  is  about  90 
per  cent  of  normal  at  this  time.  Some  coming  very 
slowly  on  account  of  wet,  cold  weather  and  the  fields 
are  becoming  very  weedy. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  June  25,  1935 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  in  1934.  Crop  conditions  fair,  but  it  is  too 
early  to  make  a  report  at  this  time. 


OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  June  24, 1935— Both  White 
and  Yellow  very  backward.  Cut  worms  have  taken  a 
heavy  toll  with  some  replanting.  Cool  weather  and 
much  rain  have  greatly  retarded  the  growth,  but 
should  favorable  growing  weather  and  late  frosts  favor 
us,  we  should  get  from  70  to  75  per  cent  normal 
yield. 

PEAS 

MADISON,  WIS.,  June  26,  1935 — The  condition  of 
the  crop  has  changed  materially  since  last  week. 
Reports  indicated  a  favorable  condition  for  Alaskas 
with  Sweets  badly  infested  with  aphids.  This  week, 
the  infestation  on  Sweets  has  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  is  evident  that  this  variety  will  be  almost  a 
total  failure  in  many  districts  and,  at  the  best,  only  a 
small  crop  generally  throughout  the  State.  Alaskas 
are  suffering  also  with  several  canners  reporting 
serious  damage  on  this  variety.  A  few  canners  have 
notified  their  buyers  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
deliver  more  than  50  per  cent  on  their  contracts. 
Others  have  withdrawn  from  the  market  entirely.  It 
would  seem  wise  to  refrain  from  confirming  sales, 
either  spot  or  future,  at  this  time,  as  there  is  a  very 
definite  possibility  that  the  total  1935  pack  of  peas 
may  fall  far  below  the  estimates  made  early  in  the 
season.  Dusting  is  being  tried  extensively,  but  is  not 
successful  except  under  ideal  weather  conditions.  Ex¬ 
perimental  spraying  on  peas  in  rows  here  is  definitely 
holding  the  aphid  under  control  in  these  trial  plots. 
There  are  several  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  fungus 
disease,  which  often  times  destroys  aphids  in  large 
numbers,  is  getting  a  start  and  that  may  help  greatly. 
Roping  or  dragging  the  vines  is  not  effective  unless 
the  soil  is  dry  and  hot,  and  the  vines  thin.  Friday  or 
Saturday  canning  gets  under  way  here  in  Southern 
Wisconsin. 

BEANS 

EUBANK,  KY.,  June  25,  1935 — Acreage  about 
same.  Crop  looking  fair.  Need  sunshine  and  not  so 
much  rain.  Should  be  packing  by  July  20th. 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  June  24,  1935— Green: 
Spring  crop  is  a  failure  account  of  wet  weather. 

CODORUS,  PA.,  June  25,  1935 — Acreage  about  the 
same  as  1934.  Crop  conditions  fair.  Will  mature 
later  than  last  year,  as  same  were  planted  at  least 
two  weeks  later. 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  June  24,  1935— Green  and 
Wax:  Crop  very  backward,  due  to  continued  cool 
weather  with  much  rain.  Cut  worms  were  working 
badly  in  the  young  plants.  Present  indications  are 
from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  normal  yield. 

{Continued  on  page  zS) 
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For  Canners 

Having  Adequate  Storage  Space 


Our  Field  W  arehouse  Service 

Reduce  your  storage  bill 

SAME  RECEIPTS  «  SAME  FINANCING 

TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY 


Founded  BALTIMORE 

Resou 

1894  MD 

(Del-Mar-Va  Office:  Easton.  -  William  S.  Willis,  Manaser) 


Resources 

$750,000 


No  Additional  Expensive  Equipment 
Required  With 

INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

**Better  Juice  at  Half  the  Coat** 

Tomatoes  are  fed  WHOLE  into  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  Sim* 
ply  wash  and  scald  as  for  peeled  tomatoes.  NO  CORING. 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors  make  better  juice  -  •  better  color,  better 
flavor;  produce  a  LARGER  VOLUME  of  juice:  and  do  the  work 
at  much  LESS  COST. 

Indiana  method  of  extraction  by  sentle  ROLLER  pressure  ob¬ 
tains  all  the  rich  red  juice  -  -  ALL  OUALITY  JUICE  -  - 
but  does  not  extract  juice  from  cores  or  green  portions.  More¬ 
over  produces  juice  with  lowest  air  content. 

Sturdy.  High  Capacity  (Two  Sizes).  Absolutely 

Sanitary.  Long  Life.  Low  Maintenance. 

SELDOM  NECESSARY  TO  REPLACE  SCREEN. 

"  you  are  seeking  Low-Cost  production,  get  an  Indiana" 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Conveyor 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufactured  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 
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"By  Your  Goods 

You  Are  Known^^ 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
‘‘Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^ s  Note. 

This  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  will  reach  many 
canners  on  the  Monday  before  a  holiday.  Pea 
canners  in  the  plants  where  peas  are  canned  in 
great  quantities  will  be  busy  rushing  the  pack  into 
cans.  Probably  too  busy  to  read  what  I  am  going  to 
write.  If  a  single  packer  does  read  it,  however,  and 
is  moved  to  act  along  lines  suggested.  I’ll  be  well 
repaid  for  my  efforts.  Canners  producing  other 
canned  commodities  may  read  it  and  if  any  are  roused 
to  any  change  in  their  canning  operations  thereby.  I’ll 
be  satisfied. 

Because  the  greater  part  of  my  writings  are  along 
merchandising  lines  is  no  certain  sign  I  am  uninter¬ 
ested  in  the  quality  going  into  a  can.  Because  a 
canner  is  first  of  all  a  manufacturer  is  no  reason  why 
he  should  be  unmindful  of  the  problems  faced  by  a 
broker,  or  direct  representative,  who  has  to  go  out 
and  sell  a  crop  after  it  is  in  the  container. 

I  want  you  to  get  this  point:  a  canner  is  known 
by  the  goods  he  turns  out  of  his  plant.  Let  him  pack 
poor  quality  for  a  season  or  two  and  charitable  brokers 
will  say,  “Well,  Mat  always  was  a  poor  luck  canner.” 
Competitors  will  say.  something  a  great  deal  worse  and 
more  harmful  to  the  building  of  repeat  business. 
Buyers  from  chain  stores  are  in  the  field  while 
canning  is  being  done ;  operate  your  plant  in  a  sloppy, 
slipshod  manner  and  the  word  is  carried  over  a  dozen 
states  in  a  week  or  two.  Clean  up,  paint  up  and 
adequately  supervise  your  packing  operations  and  a 
good  word,  instead  of  damming  by  faint  praise,  will 
be  your  lot. 

Corn,  peas  and  tomatoes,  all  crops  for  canning,  are 
just  right  one  day,  they  are  not  as  good  the  day  after 
for  canning.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  getting 
them  out  of  the  fields  on  just  that  day  when  they  are 
right  for  fancy  quality?  A  canner  will  drive  miles  for 
some  piece  of  machinery  out  of  order  and  requiring 
replacement  while  the  average  will  depend  on  the  word 
of  the  field  men  as  to  when  a  fifty  acre  sowing  of  peas 
should  be  harvested  and  rushed  to  the  viner  station.  Is 
anything  more  important  than  having  raw  material 
for  canning  of  the  sort  that  may  be  put  up  and  graded 
for  the  top  market  price  ?  I’ll  say  that  the  possibility 
of  loss  or  gain  on  account  of  canning  operations  in 


1935,  and  any  year,  lies  largely  in  getting  crops  out  of 
the  fields  and  into  the  cans  at  just  the  proper  time. 
Why  don’t  the  owner  of  the  plant  take  more  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  matter? 

In  the  locality  where  this  is  written  it  has  rained 
sixteen  out  of  the  first  twenty-two  days  in  June. 
Canners  here  have  been  having  a  dickens  of  a  time 
while  attempting  to  preserve  crops  yielding  abundantly 
but  greater  care  might  have  been  exercised  weeks  ago 
when  seed  was  being  distributed  to  growers.  They, 
too,  were  hurried  in  planting  by  wet  weather,  but  if 
close  supervision  is  exercised  when  sowing  is  being 
done,  much  bunching  later  can  be  largely  prevented. 
If  all  seed  goes  into  the  ground  within  a  few  days  of 
the  time  the  first  is  planted,  crops  are  bound  to  ripen 
at  the  same  time  and  when  hundreds  of  acres  are  com¬ 
ing  off  at  once,  there  isn’t  a  canner  in  the  land  able  to 
finance  a  canning  factory  adequately  to  care  for  the 
entire  crop  in  good  order.  A  large  amount  of  stan¬ 
dard  peas  might  have  been  fancy  or  extra  standard  if 
growers  had  been  strictly  held  to  a  staggered  planting 
schedule.  This  is  a  valuable  point  to  remember  another 
season  even  if  nothing  can  be  done  about  it  now. 

The  youngest  man  about  a  canning  factory  knows 
green  vegetables  do  not  improve  after  cutting.  Every¬ 
one  knows  the  harmful  effects  of  stacking  any  crop 
for  canning  and  then  getting  to  it  whenever  possible. 
No  matter  how  detrimental  to  quality  a  few  more  days 
in  the  field  may  be,  crops  attached  firmly  to  their  roots 
are  a  lot  better  off  in  the  lot,  growing,  than  in  a  stack 
awaiting  their  turn  in  the  viner  station  or  beater. 

You  canners  in  Wisconsin  who  may  have  the  same 
weather  for  canning  that  your  brothers  farther  East 
have  been  enjoying  (?)  will  do  well  to  remember  this. 
No  matter  how  rushed  you  may  be,  finish  a  day’s  run, 
or  end  the  run  for  the  period,  before  you  have  another 
load  harvested.  In  the  first  place,  your  help  need  some 
sleep  even  if  you  can  get  along  without  it  for  days  and 
days  while  the  canning  season  is  on.  In  the  second 
place,  crops  in  splendid  condition  for  canning  as  fancy 
quality  may  be  worthless  if  left  to  sweat  in  a  stack  or 
pile  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours. 

The  attitude  you  have  toward  factory  operations  is 
reflected  in  that  of  your  employees  in  the  factory  and 
the  field.  A  buyer  knows  this  and  acts  accordingly. 
It’s  a  pleasure  to  sit  at  a  desk  in  an  office  and  enter¬ 
tain  a  representative  of  a  canner  with  a  known  reputa¬ 
tion  for  quality  and  active  merchandising  support.  He 
is  full  of  information  concerning  the  condition  of  crops 
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IT  IS  HARD  TO  FIND 

the  necessary  time  to  check  your  fire 
insurance  -  daily  -  durins  your  busy 
canning  season. 

Let  us  sugs^st  a  plan  which  will  give 
you  the 

RIGHT 

AMOUNT  OF 
PROTECTION 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  YOUR 

PACK 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 


WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


A  WONDERFUL  MARKET 

for 

CANNED  FOODS 


Located  within  a  hundred  mile  radius  of  one 
of  the  country’s  most  densely  populated  and 
heaviest  canned  foods  consuming  sections. 

We  offer  every  facility  for 
prompt  and  efficient  handling: 

•  New  warehouses,  sprinkler  systemed. 

•  Direct  track  connections. 

•  Trucking  service  to  practically  all  points 
within  100  miles  at  L.  C.  L.  freight  rates. 

•  Storage  in  Transit  rates  to  some  areas. 

•  Invoicing  and  Collection  service  if  desired. 

•  Liberal  Loans  on  stored  merchandise. 

•  Reasonable  Rates. 

Fvll  information  upon  request. 


THE  QUACKENBUSH  WAREHOUSE  CO. 


SCRANTON 


219  Vine  Street 


PENNSYLVANIA 


MODERNIZE -t/s* 

NEW- WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

ADJUSTABLE  LABELERS  -  ALL  CANS 

C--1 2,  No.  1 2  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
C— 1 0,  No.  1 0  to  6  oz.  tomato  paste 
M-H,  No.  3  to  2  oz.  cans 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNA. 

Distributors;  Leon  Savaria  53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.  Chicago.  H.  W. 
Brintnall  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  &  Los  Angeles.  Purdy  Patent 
Machinery  George  St.,  London  N.W.I-England. 
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and  the  progress  of  canning  at  his  factory,  he  points 
with  pride  to  what  his  firm  is  doing  toward  helping  the 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer  dispose  of  his  purchases 
promptly.  He  turns  the  pages  of  an  advertising  port¬ 
folio  with  care  and  dwells  on  the  attractiveness  of  the 
scheduled  ads.  Contrast  this  attitude  with  that  of  a 
broker  selling  “just  canned  foods.”  The  latter  opens  a 
sample,  looks  around  quickly  and  in  a  low  breath 
names  a  price  he  hopes  is  low  enough  to  get  the 
business.  If  disappointed  over  not  getting  the  order 
he  entertains  an  offer  and  any  offer  you  make,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable,  will  prompt  a  wire  to  the 
factory.  Poor  devil,  it’s  the  only  way  he  can  get  busi¬ 
ness.  Sometimes  we  blame  the  broker  because  of  his 
attempts,  as  we  see  them,  to  hammer  a  price  down,  but 
often  he  is  justified  in  these  attempts  because  his 
principals  have  no  other  merchandising  policy  except 
to  get  the  order ! 

As  your  pack  is  started,  advise  your  trade  of  its 
progress.  If  you  do  not  put  out  a  regular  bulletin  to 
your  customers,  send  one  during  your  pack.  Friend¬ 
ship  still  enters  largely  into  business.  If  your  friends 
are  interested  enough  in  your  business  to  treat  you  as 
one  of  their  business  family  by  giving  you  an  order, 
return  the  courtesy  by  keeping  them  advised  as  to  the 
progress  you  are  making  in  preparing  to  fill  their 
orders.  Don’t  worry  about  telling  your  customers  too 
much.  The  average  canner  is  not  troubled  that  way. 
In  your  information  to  the  trade,  dwell  on  the  care 
you  are  taking  to  fill  their  orders,  indicate  about  when 
they  may  expect  delivery  of  goods  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  when  packed. 

Never  mind  about  the  large  amount  of  stock  you 
have  on  hand,  or  expect  to  have,  in  the  standard  grades 
of  merchandise,  but  be  sure  to  point  out  that  your 
pack  has  exceeded  your  expectations  in  consisting  of 
lots  of  fancy  quality  canned  foods  that  any  housewife 
would  serve  with  pride  to  the  most  critical  guest. 
That  is,  if  this  is  the  case  as  far  as  you  are  concerned. 

If  those  standard  grades  pile  up,  don’t  worry. 
Nature  plays  funny  tricks  at  times  but  never  yet  has 
she  turned  out  an  over-production,  so-called,  in  all  four 
major  commodities.  I  speak  of  “so-called”  over¬ 
production  because  in  the  opinion  of  many  we  have 
never  been  troubled  with  an  over-production  in  any 
canned  food,  but  only  with  an  under  consumption. 

Do  all  you  can  to  promote  consumption  by  means  of 
the  extra  quality  you  pack  and  you  won’t  need  to 
worry.  Label  those  extra  quality  goods  with  some  of 
the  new,  informative  labels  you  have  been  urged  to 
provide  and  you  will  be  surprised,  surplus  or  no  sur¬ 
plus,  at  the  movement  your  goods  will  enjoy.  There 
may  be  only  a  single  step  in  your  production  schedule 
that  you  may  change  to  the  betterment  of  your  grades 
when  canned,  but  be  certain  this  step  is  taken  so  that 
you  may  face  the  trade  with  quality  goods  in  your 
warehouses.  Then  inform  your  representatives  and 
customers  about  what  you  are  doing  to  help  them  move 
more  of  your  goods  without  resort  to  the  worn  out 
sales  dodge  of  “price  appeal.” 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  USE  THIS  YEAR  TO  KILL 
MEXICAN  BEAN  BEETLE? 

From  The  Pennsylvania  Packer 

OF  all  the  arsenical  substitutes  offered  to  date, 
Rotenone  seems  to  present  the  greatest  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  claimed  for  it,  and  acknowledged 
by  most  authorities,  that  it  is  harmless  to  human 
beings  and  other  warm  blooded  animals  and  it  will  kill 
Mexican  Bean  Beetle  and  many  other  destructive 
insects. 

The  correct  formula  to  use  still  presents  somewhat 
of  a  problem.  Certain  growers  insist  that  a  material 
containing  1  per  cent  Rotenone  is  essential.  Others 
contend  that  V2  per  cent  is  adequate.  A  compromise 
formula  with  %  per  cent  Rotenone  has  been  the  result¬ 
ing  recommendation  by  those  who  have  been  forced  to 
commit  themselves. 

There  is  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  this  program 
and  that  is  the  incorporation  of  sulphur  in  these  Roten¬ 
one  Dust  formulae.  For  many  years  Florida  Growers 
have  been  “sulphuring”  beans.  They  found  that  the 
sulphured  beans  had  a  better  “tone”  and  carried  to 
market  in  firmer  condition  than  unsulphured  beans. 
Since  sulphur  was  included  in  the  Rotenone  formula 
to  meet  this  requirement  many  authorities  agree  that 
there  is  an  actual  activation  of  the  Rotenone.  One 
manufacturing  concern  goes  a  step  further  and  uses 
the  Colloidal  Fused  Bentonite  Sulphur  to  supply  this 
sulphur  content  and  produce  a  material  which  will 
“flow”  more  freely  and  stick  better.”  Such  a  material 
is  also  of  advantage  in  combating  red  spider  on  beans. 

The  amount  of  dust  per  acre  is  another  debatable 
factor.  This  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  equipment,  the  formula,  and  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  time  of  application.  It  has  been  noted 
that  splendid  results  have  been  obtained  with  12  to  15 
pounds  of  dust  per  acre,  while  in  other  instances  25 
pounds  have  failed  to  produce  the  anticipated  results. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Rotenone  dusts  offer 
an  “out’  in  the  residue  problem  which  faces  us.  They 
are  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial  in  any  bean  growing 
area  where  the  Mexican  Bean  Beetle  is  to  be  com¬ 
batted  and  the  beans  are  grown  for  the  cannery. 

BEAN  INSPECTORS  LOCATED  AT  THREE 
POINTS 

EA  BEANS,  red  kidney  beans  and  cranberry  beans 
can  be  bought  on  the  basis  of  Federal  grades  and 
inspection,  licensed  Federal  inspectors  having  been 
located  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  Bad  Axe,  Michigan,  and 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  beans  of  these  types  are 
more  generally  grown.  The  inspectors  are  under 
supervision  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  are  available  for  inspection  of  beans  at  field  head¬ 
quarters  and  adjacent  points.  Shippers  and  jobbers 
in  Michigan  and  New  York  can  obtain  and  furnish,  if 
desired,  a  Federal  certificate  of  grade  on  all  beans  sold. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 


THE  PATMAN  BILL 

A  NNOUNCING  the  introduction  of  its  measure  for 
amending  the  Clayton  Act  to  outlaw  unfair  trade 
/  \  practices  in  food  distribution,  J.  H.  McLaurin, 

president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  comments  on  the  bill,  and  opposition  to 
the  measure  which  has  arisen  in  some  divisions  of 
trade,  as  follows : 

“It  may  well  be  borne  in  mind  that  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  have  been  afforded 
an  informal  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  soundness  of 
this  bill.  You  are  further  advised  that  this  is  such  a 
bill  as  was  drawn  by  the  general  counsel  of  this 
organization,  and  enthusiastically  approved  by  our 
recent  Memphis  convention.  Furthermore,  we  remind 
you  that  a  number  of  prominent  attorneys  have  also 
passed  upon  the  bill  before  it  was  launched  in  the 
House.  We  have  reasons  for  expressing  full  confidence 
that  this  bill  will  have  a  hearing  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Judiciary,  to  which  it  has  been  referred. 

“This  bill,  when  enacted  into  law,  will  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  designed.  We  look  for  opposition 
to  the  bill.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonably  expected 
than  that.  Such  opposition  would,  naturally,  come 
from  the  big  corporate  chain  food  institutions  as  well 
as  agencies  and  associations  that  are  without  interest 
or  concern  for  the  independent  distributor,  and  whose 
interests  lie  with  the  large  chain  institutions.  Already 
evidences  have  come  to  us  of  such  opposition. 

“It  is  with  both  pride  and  determination  that  this 
organization  sponsors  a  movement  designed  to  break 
up  a  condition  in  merchandising  which  is  nothing  less 
than  infamous.  Certain  methods  and  practices  by 
which  the  big  chains  have  flourished  in  this  country 
constitute  some  of  the  blackest  pages  of  history  of 
merchandising  in  the  United  States  and  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  predict  that  the  end  of  these  practices  is 
in  sight. 

“Already  investigations  are  in  progress  by  which 
the  spotlight  is  being  turned  onto  certain  star  chamber 
proceedings  and  the  right  men  are  being  placed  on  the 
spot.  These  investigations  are  to  continue. 

“As  stated  above,  we  expected  opposition  from  the 
start,  but  such  opposition,  couched  as  it  may  or  may 


not  be  in  technical  but  ambiguous  language,  will  avail 
little.  This  bill  is  destined  to  become  a  law  and  such 
a  fact  is  going  to  be  made  possible  by  those  men  who 
favor  the  bill  and  who  condemn  the  unfairness  and 
injustice  which  today  threatens  ultimately  to  place 
the  distribution  of  American  merchandising  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  overlords.  The  country  is  with  us 
and  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  our  cause.” 

“A  COMMON  PRACTICE” 

HE  chain  store  branch  of  the  grocery  industry 
came  in  for  some  publicity  of  an  unhealthy  nature 
this  week  during  the  progress  of  the  hearings 
which  the  Patman  Committee,  in  the  House,  is  con¬ 
ducing  into  certain  practices  of  mass  buying  organi¬ 
zations. 

Testimony  that  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
of  America,  Inc.,  had  placed  an  “undercover”  man  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Anti-Chain  Store 
League,  to  keep  the  corporate  chain  group  posted  on 
the  operations  of  the  anti-chain  organization,  was 
given,  and  confirmed  by  John  A.  Logan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  chain  store  association. 

The  undercover  man,  who  served  as  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  anti-chain  store  forces,  reported  regularly 
to  Mr.  Logan  and  also  sent  the  chain  store  association 
executive  copies  of  press  releases  which  the  anti-chain 
organization  planned  to  issue.  He  supplemented  this 
“service”  by  offering  to  prepare  press  releases  for  the 
chain  store  group  countering  those  of  its  opponents. 
All  of  this  “undercover”  work  cost  the  chain  associa¬ 
tion  $50  weekly. 

The  proposal  to  place  a  man  in  the  anti-chain 
league’s  office  was  approved  in  Washington  early  this 
year  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Food  &  Grocery 
Chain  Stores  of  America,  Mr.  Logan  testified.  Attend¬ 
ing  this  meeting  were  F.  H.  Massmann,  president  of 
the  association,  and  head  of  National  Tea  Co.,  C.  F. 
Adams,  of  First  National  Stores,  Boston;  Hunter  C. 
Phelan,  of  the  D.  Pender  Co. ;  Leon  D.  Fisher,  of  Fisher 
Grocery  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Warren  H.  Clarke,  of 
the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.;  John  J.  Boehrer, 
of  the  Red  Owl  Stores ;  Amos  Cassel,  of  Cassel  Stores ; 
L.  W.  Cole,  of  the  Steiden  Stores,  and  Wentworth  Cald¬ 
well,  of  the  H.  C.  Hill  Co. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  ket¬ 
tles,  $150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in 
canning  machinery.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of 
the  Ozarks,”  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— 1—15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Address 
Box  A-2033  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Zastrow  Retorts,  40"  diameter  72" 
deep  with  process  crates  and  perforated  crate  stands. 
These  are  like  new,  only  being  used  in  three  corn 

packs,  each . $125.00 

1  Little  Giant  Bailing  Press . $25.00 

1  Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  V913M 

with  1  H.  P.  motor  attached . $95.00 

1  Meyers  Self  Oiling  Bull  Dozer  Pump  No.  931M 

belt  driven . $65.00 

1  Century  Motor,  A-C  current  3  H.  P . $30.00 

All  f.  o.  b.  cars  Lewiston,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — 12  upright  %  inch  connection  flexible 
coupling  Tagliabue  Retort  Thermometers  range  170 
to  270.  Have  all  been  tested  and  guaranteed  as  good 
as  new.  Only  reason'  for  selling  is  we  have  installed 
reclining  thermometers.  Fuhremann  Canning  Co., 
Appleton,  Wis. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  No.  10  Corn  Shakers.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Address  Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 
Celina,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Used  Anderson-Barngrover  or  Wonder 
Cooker  for  No.  10  cans.  Must  be  in  good  condition 
and  have  capacity  of  at  least  240  cans.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  as  to  age,  condition,  where  located  and  lowest 
cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2050  care  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce  Machine. 
One  set  Kook-More  Koils.  Address  Box  A-2052  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  cypress  ketchup  cooking  tanks, 
one  thousand  gallon  capacity ;  two  five  hundred  gallon 
capacity ;  dished  bottoms ;  preferably  one  and  one-half 
or  two  inch  staves;  must  be  in  excellent  condition. 
Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Inc.,  4212  Davis  Lane, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Cabbage  Plants.  Extra  fine  lot  Dan¬ 
ish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen  Market,  Allhead,  Flatdutch 
and  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant).  Also  fine  Mar- 
globe  Tomato  Plants  from  certified  seeds.  Plenty  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Stone  also.  Can  ship  by  express  or  deliver 
by  truck.  Write,  phone  or  wire  for  samples  and 
prices.  Shipping  capacity  over  half  million  daily.  Old 
Dominion  Plant  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — Seed  Beans.  30  bushels  Asgro  String¬ 
less  Green  Pod.  100  bushels  Rogers’  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod.  Choice  stock  ready  for  prompt  shipment. 
D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  —  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Tomato  Juice,  Preserves,  Jellies.  State 
salary  expected  and  full  details  regarding  experience.  Estab¬ 
lished  mid-western  factory.  Address  Box  B-2053  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Mary¬ 
land  on  tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2035  care 
The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience.  Address  Box 
B-2038  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have 
had  15  years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can 
furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing 
other  products,  if  chance  for  advancement.  Address  Box  B-2014 
care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has 
had  wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excel¬ 
lent  mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis.  Address 
Box  B-2022  care  The  Canning  Trade. 
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POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  pre¬ 
serve  cook.  Address  Box  B-2025  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Cannery  Superintendent  at  present 
employed  in  one  of  the  largest  canneries  in  the  South  would 
like  to  locate  in  the  Northeast  or  California.  Over  15  years 
experience  in  the  organization,  building  and  operation  of  both 
vegetable  and  seafood  plants.  Address  Box  B-2045  care  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man  26  years  of  age  seeking 
an  opportunity  to  learn  the  canned  foods  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Will  work  for  small  wage  or  bear  own  expenses 
while  learning.  Reliable,  ambitious,  college  education.  Good 
references.  Address  Box  B-2051  care  The  Canning  Trade. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 


CHICAGO 


THE  ROD  SPLIT 
AND  SKIN  REMOVER 

helps  another  canner  to  pack 


Qualityl 


Auburn.  N.  Y.,  August  8.  1932. 
THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

Since  writing  you  on  June  28th,  at  which  time  we  gave  you 
our  first  impression  of  the  operation  of  your  new  Rod  Split  and 
Skin  Remover  and  Washer,  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  it  throughout  the  entire  pack  of  peas  recently  finished  at 
this  plant.  We  have  no  further  comment  than  that  we  offered 
in  the  above  letter  except  to  say  that  we  believe  the  machine  is 
the  best  development  along  this  line  to  date,  for  the  particular 
purpose  it  was  designed. 

Our  entire  output  of  No.  1,  2  and  3  sieve  peas  went  through 
it,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  the  results  when  we  graded 
these  peas  for  quality,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  justified  this 
installation. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co., 

By  R.  W.  Hemingway,  President. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


J 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Grates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


PROMPT 

SHIPMENTS 


mil  HELD  HIS 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 


Oi 


RIVERSIDE  MFC.  CO. 
Ik  Mucfreeaboro, 

LV.  n.c. 


-Artistic 

lAjreLS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 
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CANNERS  SEEDS— 

If  you  need  any  seeds  for  delivery  this  Summer  or  Fall 
such  as  Beans,  Cucumber,  Spinach,  Beet  and  Carrot,  we 
hope  you  will  write  us  for  prices. 

If  you  have  not  placed  your  order  for  everything  you 
wish  for  delivery  after  the  1935  crop,  please  write  us  and 
let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  BRISTOL,  pa. 

BUSINESS  ESTABLISHED  1784  151  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 

For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 

KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 

DoMatic  DUtribntora — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin.  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  ^llingham.  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland’, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


THE  1935  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  26th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Aaaociation, 
from  Statiatical  Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  feshion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quart* 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Time  for  Quiet  Demand  for  Canned  Foods — ^Weather  Generally 
Favorable  and  Crops  Making  Progress — Some  Changes  in 
Market  Quotations. 

SLOW — Coming  into  July  the  demands  for  canned 
foods  are  usually  light,  in  any  year  and  not  just 
now.  Future  orders  have  long  since  been  placed, 
and  as  crops  develop,  or  are  injured,  the  buyers  of 
these  futures  feel  easy  or  worried,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  naturally  are  not  inclined  to  add  to  their  floor 
stocks  of  spot  goods.  On  the  contrary  the  impulse  is 
to  work  those  stocks  down  to  as  low  a  point  as  possible, 
and  out  if  it  can  be  done  without  loss.  That  leaves 
clear  decks  for  the  new  goods  expected.  So  there  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  present  quiet  buying  conditions, 
nor  to  the  complaint  that  business  is  slow.  When  spot 
stocks  are  heavy  in  canners’  hands,  this  makes  a  dan¬ 
gerous  time  for  the  canners,  because  the  impulse,  and 
in  fact  the  need  to  convert  spots  into  cash  for  the 
coming  operations  is  but  natural.  However,  that 
condition  does  not  exist  with  the  canners  at  this  time. 
As  an  industry,  and  embracing  all  products,  the 
canners  never  before  carried  such  light  stocks  of  spot 
goods.  We  are  speaking  here,  of  course,  of  1934  and 
previous  years’  packs.  And  that  is  why  the  market 
has  held  so  well  in  the  face  of  unwilling  buying. 

In  our  Editorial  this  week  a  reader  complains  that 
the  expected  higher  market  has  not  been  realized.  You 
may  be  interested  in  reading  that  letter,  and  our 
answer. 

Considering  the  light  buying  of  the  past  few  weeks 
the  canned  foods  market  may  be  considered  as  remark¬ 
ably  strong — for  buying  has  been  very  light.  The 
market  report  of  Secretary  Shook  for  June  25th,  shows 
these  sales:  Tomatoes,  spots,  692  cases;  futures,  4,300 
cases  of  all  sizes.  Lima  beans,  spots,  201  cases  made 
up  of  small  lots,  none  of  them  equalling  100  cases; 
futures,  300  cases,  in  three  lots.  Snap  beans,  270 
cases,  and  no  future  sales.  And  there  appear  no  sales 
of  corn  either  spots  or  futures.  There  is  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  smallness  of  the  buying.  Yet  on  all  these 
sales  the  prices  held  well. 

This  week  shows  definite  evidence  of  more  confidence 
and  of  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  and 
that  is  a  gain. 

CROPS — The  weather  has  been  generally  favorable 
this  week,  helping  the  pea  canners  to  get  the  crop  into 
cans  in  good  condition,  and  promoting  planting  of  both 


corn  and  tomato  acreage.  There  could  be  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  growing  conditions,  for  everything  in  the 
ground  has  been  jumping.  But  there  begin  to  be 
rumors  of  trouble  in  getting  harvesters  to  work. 
Berry  pickers,  usually  eager  for  this  time  of  the  year, 
are  said  to  prefer  remaining  at  home  on  “relief”  to 
working.  This  is  a  consideration  worrying  the  canners 
as  the  active  season  approaches.  You  will  note,  too, 
that  the  growers  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  exemption 
of  canning  crops  from  the  AAA  amendments,  and  are 
going  to  the  Senate  with  their  complaints.  That  battle 
has  not  yet  been  won. 

The  “soaked  pea”  game  is  coming  in  for  trouble  also. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  very 
stringent  in  the  enforcement  of  its  pure  food  laws. 
Here  is  a  note  on  soaked  peas  from  that  State: 

PENNSYLVANIA  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
WARNING  HOUSEWIVES  AGAINST 
CANNED  PEA  RACKET 

The  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Chemistry,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  found  that  a  few 
'  canners  are  soaking  ripe,  dried  peas  and  canning 
them  for  sale  under  a  label  which  misleads  the 
housewife  into  thinking  she  is  buying  canned 
fresh  peas.  The  illegal  label  gives  prominence  to 
the  word  “Peas”  with  a  statement  in  small  incon¬ 
spicuous  type  explaining  that  the  contents  were 
prepared  from  “selected  dried  ripe  peas.”  The 
pure  foods  officials  have  ruled  that  this  type  of 
label  constitutes  a  clean-cut  form  of  misbranding 
as  defined  by  the  General  Food  Law,  and  have 
ordered  all  packers  of  soaked  dried  peas  to  correct 
their  labels  or  keep  their  product  out  of  the  State. 
Market  quotations  show  some  variations  this  week: 
No.  2  cut  beans  are  down  to  70  cents;  10s  to  $3.15. 
Cut  wax  beans  are  also  quoted  at  70  cents.  Standard 
crushed  com  is  quoted  at  $1.00,  evidently  trying  to 
start  something. 

Pea  prices  have  all  been  rearranged  as  you  will  note. 
No.  2  spinach,  for  no  reason  whatever,  is  quoted 
21/2  cents  off  to  721/2  cents. 

Nos.  1  and  2  tomatoes  are  quoted  higher,  and  Nos. 
21/2  and  3’s  are  quoted  almost  at  the  same  figure  and 
lower.  Find  the  sense  in  that! 

The  Coast  has  announced  some  new  fruit  prices  and 
that  gives  the  market  commentaters  something  to  talk 
about.  Rumor  has  tried  to  break  into  the  salmon  price 
market,  but  prospects  of  a  light  output  this  season 
spiked  that. 

It  looks  like  the  processing  taxes  might  be  declared 
unconstitutional,  and  some  good  minds  think  they  are. 
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If  they  are  lifted  food  prices  will  decline  in  keeping 
with  meat  prices.  So  the  industry  does  not  stand  to 
profit  by  this  move.  But  there  is  widespread  and 
genuine  complaint  of  the  high  cost  of  food,  and  that 
does  not  help. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Slight  Improvement — Jobbers  in  Better  Buying  Mood — Pea 
Prices  Show  Wide  Range — Corn  Quiet — Low  Prices  on  Future 
Tomatoes  Frighten  Buyers — Stringless  Beans  Moving — New 
Fruit  Prices — Fish  Prices  Very  Firm 

New  York,  June  27,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Market  sentiment  has  shown 
some  change  for  the  better  during  the  past  week, 
and  while  distributors  in  many  instances  are  still 
more  intent  on  liquidation  of  current  inventories  than 
they  are  in  the  acquisition  of  new  goods,  a  fair  amount 
of  new  business  has  developed.  Opening  prices  named 
on  northwestern  fruits  and  berries  during  the  week 
are  under  1934  levels,  but  higher  than  many  in  the 
trade  had  expected. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  exception  of  the  “big 
three,” — ^tomatoes,  peas,  and  corn,  the  pack  outlook 
is  more  favorable,  from  the  standpoint  of  canners,  and 
buyers  are  inclined  to  moderate  their  bearish  views 
on  the  price  trend  to  some  extent.  While  new  busi¬ 
ness  in  futures  has  not  shown  any  pronounced  re¬ 
covery,  there  is  more  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
jobbers  to  pick  up  carryover  stocks  whenever  they  are 
offered  out  at  attractive  price  levels. 

PEAS — While  the  general  market  for  new  pack 
Southern  peas  holds  at  75  cents  per  dozen,  cannery,  for 
prompt  shipment,  some  offerings  are  reported  this 
week  at  70  cents,  which  figures  out  75  cents  delivered 
at  New  York.  Sub-standards  can  be  had  all  the  way 
from  65  cents  up,  at  the  canneries.  The  chains  are 
moving  out  new  pack  in  substantial  volume,  peas  being 
a  legitimate  10-cent  leader  at  retail  on  the  basis  of 
current  cannery  quotations.  Western  pea  packers  are 
watching  the  Eastern  pack  situation  close,  and  will 
probably  trim  their  sales  on  output  of  standards  this 
year, 

CORN — Trading  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  on 
both  spots  and  futures,  with  the  trade  marking  time 
pending  further  developments  in  the  1935  pack  situa¬ 
tion.  Prices  remain  unchanged,  with  Southern  packers 
reluctant  to  cut  on  their  small  carryover  stocks  from 
the  1934  pack. 

TOMATOES — The  extremely  low  prices  which  have 
been  named  on  some  Southern  new  packs,  far  from 
attracting  the  buying  interest  which  the  canners  had 
evidently  anticipated,  have  tended  to  scare  the  buyers 
off,  and  little  business  is  reported  this  week.  The 
wide  disparity  between  prices  named  in  the  Tri-States 
area  and  those  quoted  by  other  packing  centers  have 


evidently  led  to  the  impression  that  the  Tri-State 
canners  are  expecting  substantial  over-production. 
Spots  are  moving  in  a  limited  way  at  previous  quota¬ 
tions,  but  futures  remain  neglected. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS  —  New  pack  Southern 
stringless  beans  at  65  cents  per  dozen  cannery  have 
met  with  a  good  call,  and  they  are  moving  out  in  large 
volume  through  the  corporate  chains  and  some  retail 
stores  at  10  cents  per  can — 3  cans  for  25  cents,  in 
some  instances.  Buyers  have  been  taking  in  this  item 
in  fair  volume,  anticipating  a  later  upturn  in  values, 

NORTHWEST  PLUMS— California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration  this  week  announced  opening  prices  on  1935 
pack  California  de  luxe  plums,  “Del  Monte”  brand,  at 
$1.15  for  21/^s,  921/^  cents  for  No.  2  tails,  77V2  cents 
for  No.  1  tails,  and  521/2  cents  for  the  buffet  size, 
with  No.  10s  quoted  at  $4.00  per  dozen.  Independent 
canners,  who  had  been  previously  offering  21/2S  at 
from  $1.00  to  $1.05,  have  followed  the  Corporation’s 
lead  and  have  advanced  to  $1.15  in  many  instances. 

OFFERS  R.  A.  CHERRIES — Opening  prices  on 
new  pack  California  Royal  Anne  cherries  were  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  week  by  a  leading  independent 
canner  at  the  following  prices :  No.  21/38,  fancy  $2.65, 
choice  $2.50,  standards  $2.35;  No.  2s,  fancy  $2.00, 
choice  $1.90,  standards  $1.75;  No.  1,  tails,  fancy  $1.60, 
choice  $1.50,  standards  $1.40. 

NEW  YORK  PACKERS  OPEN— Opening  prices  on 
New  York  State  red  sour  pitted  cherries  were  put 
before  the  trade  by  canners  this  week.  No.  10s  are 
offered  at  $4.75  per  dozen  for  heavy  syrup  pack,  and 
$4.50  for  light  syrup.  No,  2s  are  quoted  at  $1.20  per 
dozen  for  cherries  in  40-degree  syrup,  $1.10  for  20- 
degree  syrup,  and  $1.00  for  water  pack. 


NORTHWEST  BERRIES— Paulus  Bros.  Packing 
Co.  this  week  announced  opening  prices  on  North¬ 
western  berries  as  follows : 


No. 

10s 

No 

.  Is 

Fancy 

Choice 

Fancy 

Choice 

Strawberries  . 

$11.50 

$10.75 

$1.95 

$1.80 

Red  raspberries  .... 

10.50 

9.75 

1.90 

1.80 

Black  raspberries,. 

8.50 

8.00 

1.60 

1.50 

Loganberries  . 

6.25 

5.75 

1.20 

1.10 

Blackberries  . 

5.50 

5.00 

1.05 

1.00 

Youngberries  . 

8.25 

7.75 

1.50 

1.40 

R.  A.  Cherries . 

8.85 

8.15 

1.50 

1.40 

Black  Cherries . . 

9.00 

8.35 

1.55 

1.45 

Opening  prices  on 

northwest  fruits 

were  named  by 

another  canner  during  the  week  on  the  following  sizes : 
Strawberries,  2s,  fancy  $2.35 ;  choice,  $2.20 ;  10s,  fancy 
$11.50,  choice  $10.75;  Blackberries,  2s,  fancy  $1.25, 
choice  $1.20;  10s,  fancy  $5.50,  choice  $5.00;  Young- 
berries,  2s,  fancy  $1.80,  choice  $1.70,  10s,  fancy,  $8.25, 
choice  $7.75;  Royal  Anne  cherries,  21/2S  fancy  $2.60, 
choice,  $2.45 ;  10s,  fancy  $8.85,  choice  $8.15. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Opening  prices  on  the 
general  line  of  California  canned  fruits  are  expected 
any  day  now.  Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  that 
packing  costs  will  continue  high  this  season,  and  an 
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opening  price  basis  somewhere  near  the  1934  level  is 
indicated. 

SALMON — Salmon  prices  hold  firm  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment,  with  a  slightly  improved  demand  for  both  reds 
and  pinks  for  prompt  and  nearby  shipment  to  eastern 
markets.  According  to  one  northwestern  factor,  sal¬ 
mon  sales  for  the  period  May  1, 1934,  to  April  30, 1935, 
totaled  6,579,289  cases,  the  largest  volume  of  business 
on  this  product  within  a  twelve  months’  period  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  Warmer  weather  has  stimu¬ 
lated  trading  locally,  and  the  market  has  taken  on  a 
better  tone. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Excessive  Rains  Throughout  This  District — Market  Conditions 
Improved — Comments  on  Pea  Output,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Market  Dull — Opinions  on  NRA  and  AAA — Futures’ 
Adjustment  Meets  Stubborn  Resistance 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  28,  1935. 

A  ND  STILL  IT  RAINS — Throughout  this  district, 
only  three  days  of  sunshiny  weather  has  pre- 
/  \  vailed,  since  last  report.  The  question  on  every¬ 

one’s  tongue  is:  when  are  we  going  to  have  some 
decent  weather? 

GENERAL  MARKET — A  brighter  note  prevails, 
optimism  is  developing  where  for  the  previous  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks,  considerable  “gloom”  was  hanging  over 
general  trading.  The  unusual  conditions,  together 
with  the  late  season,  has  made  many  realize  that  there 
is  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

PEAS — This  item  has  been  the  outstanding  feature' 
of  the  week.  Many  and  varied  are  the  reports  from 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  Illinois.  In  some  sections  of 
these  great  pea  canning  states  ideal  conditions  have 
continued  with  the  result  that  those  fortunate  canners 
are  obtaining  a  good  pack.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
devastation  that  has  been  caused  already  by  the  aphis 
has  unquestionably  ruined  the  otherwise  bright  out¬ 
look.  As  one  factor  said  only  yesterday:  “Two  weeks 
ago  prospects  were  for  a  150  per  cent  crop,  but  today 
it  can  be  sanely  stated  that  prospects  do  not  exceed 
75  to  80  per  cent.”  Dusting  machines  haven’t  been 
able  to  get  on  the  fields.  The  lady  bugs  that  were 
imported  from  California  to  kill  off  the  lice  didn’t 
function.  All  in  all,  the  crop  outlook  is  anything  but 
optimistic. 

If  there  are  any  canners  in  Wisconsin  willing  to  sell 
new  pack  peas  today  the  leading  brokers  of  this  mar-, 
ket  do  not  know  of  them.  Practically  every  Wisconsin 
canner  is  withdrawn  and  none  of  them  would  even 
consider  selling  at  the  low  levels  last  quoted  from 
Maryland.  A  few  Indiana  and  Ohio  peas  have  been 
confirmed  this  week,  basis  of:  No.  1  tin  standard  No. 
3  sieve  Alaskas,  65  cents;  No.  2  tins  standard  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas,  90  cents;  No.  1  tins  standard  No.  4 


sieve  Alaskas,  62V^  cents;  No.  2  tins  standard  No.  4 
sieve  Alaskas,  85  cents,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

CORN — Is  dull  and  uninteresting.  Spots  are  still 
available  at  95  cents  Chicago  for  No.  2  tins  standards 
and  futures  are  not  being  sought. 

TOMATOES — Some  little  buying  interest  was  noted 
account  the  Emergency  Relief,  but  the  demand  at  the 
best  was  limited.  Stocks  of  both  No.  2  as  well  as  No. 
21/2  tin  tomatoes  are  in  small  compass  throughout  this 
section.  Buyers  are  not  interested  in  futures. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  trade  is  marking 
time  on  peaches  as  well  as  apricots.  One  or  two 
bargain  lots  of  peaches  more  or  less  upset  our  local 
situation,  but  the  trade  as  a  whole  are  interested  more 
in  the  opening  prices  on  new  packing  rather  than  in 
these  special  lots  of  spots. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — A  little  business  has 
been  recorded  on  strawberries,  red  raspberries.  Royal 
Anne  and  black  cherries,  but  the  buying  has  been  in 
narrow  lines  on  account  of  the  relative  high  prices. 

RSP  CHERRIES — A  Northern  Ohio  canner  has 
quoted:  6/10  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  $4.75,  f .  o.  b. 
his  station,  for  shipment  first  10  days  of  July.  The 
general  impression  is  that  a  like  price  will  be  made 
by  the  independent  canners  in  Michigan  even  in  the 
face  of  the  $5.50  price  made  by  the  co-operatives. 

APPLES — The  usual  summer  trade  demand  has  not 
opened  up.  Some  claim  it  is  account  the  late  season. 
The  market  on  No.  10  apples  is  firmly  held,  but  move¬ 
ment  is  in  narrow  lines.  The  market  ranges  from 
$3.25,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  to  $3.75.  Apples  on  the 
Coast  are  quoted  at  $3.40. 

ISN’T  IT  ODD  ? — Canners  fought  the  NRA  and  the 
AAA  and  some  times  one  wonders  if  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Association  really  express  the 
voice  of  the  majority  of  the  members.  During  the 
past  week,  brokers  have  shown  your  correspondent 
various  letters  from  their  principals  and  here  are  two 
extracts : 

“Perhaps  the  Good  Lord  took  care  of  the  canners 
who  certainly  cannot  take  care  of  themselves.” 

“Apparently  there  is  a  super-natural  boss  to  console 
the  poor  mortal  fools  we  canners  are.” 

The  above  extracts  were  from  letters  written  by  pea 
canners,  referring,  of  course,  to  the  way  the  aphis 
had  “taken”  their  crop. 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  FUTURE  CONTRACTS— The 
pot  is  boiling  in  this  market.  Many  jobbers  have 
taken  the  position  that  their  future  purchases,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  peas,  must  be  adjusted  downward  or  more 
in  line  with  the  prevailing  market.  Stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  has  been  met  with.  Canners  are  not  prone  tc- 
consider  the  buyer’s  request.  The  canner  maintains 
that  a  contract  is  a  contract  and  so  it  ought  to  be.  In 
fairness  to  the  buyer,  it  can  be  said  that  he  himself 
did  not  develop  this  practice.  It  was  originated  a  few 
years  ago  by  some  of  the  so-called  big  shots  among  the 
canners  themselves. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Closed  Season  on  Shrimp— Bare  Boards  Expected  Before  Fall 
Canning  Season  Arises — Some  Day  the  Small  Shrimp  Will  be 
the  Most  Wanted — Bean  Canning  Ending — More 
Whole  Beans  Canned 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  27,  1935. 

HRIMP — The  closed  season  for  canning  shrimp  is 
in  effect  and  it  is  against  the  law  for  fishermen  to 
catch  shrimp  for  canning  purposes. 

The  stock  of  shrimp  in  the  warehouse  of  the  canners 
has  all  been  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in  for  the 
last  three  months,  because  there  have  not  been  any. 
shrimp  available  to  can.  Therefore,  the  closed  season 
that  now  stops  the  catching  of  shrimp  for  canning  does 
not  make  any  difference  as  far  as  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  due  to  the  fact  that  shrimp  are  just  as  scarce 
now  as  they  were  a  month  ago  and  while  the  canning 
of  shrimp  was  not  stopped  by  law  then,  yet  Mother 
Nature  did  and  the  sea  food  canning  factories  of  this 
section  have  been  idle  ever  since  the  oyster  canning 
season  closed  over  two  months  ago. 

It  looks  like  the  Fall  shrimp  season  is  going  to  find 
the  market  bare  on  spots,  hence  the  canning  of  shrimp 
will  have  to  be  started  just  as  soon  as  the  closed  season 
ends  and  the  shrimp  are  suitable  to  can. 

Probably  if  the  Federal  pure  food  department  would 
establish  a  standard  grade  of  shrimp  based  on  its 
size,  the  small  shrimp  would  in  time  become  more 
popular  with  the  housewife  than  the  large,  because 
they  are  decidedly  more  tender  and  delicious,  hence 
they  would  bring  a  higher  price,  whereas  as  it  is  now, 
the  small  shrimp  are  a  drag  on  the  market,  and  too 
often  they  have  to  be  sold  below  cost  in  order  to  move 
them.  The  housewife  has  learned  that  the  small,  ten¬ 
der  peas,  beans,  sardines,  etc.,  are  the  more  delicious 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  higher  price  for  them, 
and  it  might  well  be  the  same  for  shrimp.  At  any 
rate,  we  need  a  standard  grade  of  shrimp,  backed  by 
the  Federal  pure  food  department,  in  order  that  the 
housewife  may  shop  intelligently. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
cannery. 

SNAP  BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  has  slowed 
down  considerably  in  this  section  and  it  won’t  be  long 
before  it  stops  altogether. 

Sales  were  more  active  this  past  week  on  beans, 
which  indicates  that  the  panicky  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  diminished  and  a  little  more  confidence  has 
been  restored. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  canneries  are 
packing  more  young,  whole,  tender  beans  than  usual, 
which  is  evidence  that  this  specialty  pack  is  gaining 
in  popularity.  This  class  of  pack  requires  a  more 
selective  bean  than  the  ordinary  cut  stringless. 


Canners  have  not  had  to  complain  about  the  weather 
for  the  bean  pack  this  season,  because  aside  from  a 
little  interruption  on  account  of  rains  and  other  minor 
handicaps,  the  pack  moved  very  satisfactory  in  this 
section. 

Of  course,  our  section  does  not  figure  very  heavy  in 
amount  of  production  with  the  big  vegetable  packing 
sections  of  the  country,  but  the  product  we  turn  out 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  best  and  they  bring 
top  prices. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75  cents  per 
dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  21/2,  and  $3,50 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CANNING  FROG  LEGS — A  new  industry  in  this 
section  that  some  six  years  ago  was  practically  un¬ 
known  and  which  developed  in  this  length  of  time  into 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  business  is  the  merchan¬ 
dising  of  frog  legs  for  food. 

Bull  frogs  have  been  found  in  rivers,  bayous, 
marshes,  lakes  and  creeks  of  this  section  for  a  great 
number  of  years  and  frog  legs  have  been  served  in  a 
limited  way  in  high-class  restaurants  of  Louisiana  and 
some  private  families  for  quite  a  long  time,  but  the 
production  of  frog  legs  had  never  assumed  any  com¬ 
mercial  importance  until  about  five  years  ago  when 
shippers  found  a  ready  market  for  dressed  frogs  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  North  and  East.  Since  then, 
the  business  has  developed  very  rapidly  and  fresh 
water  commercial  fishermen  of  this  section  are  de¬ 
voting  more  and  more  of  their  time  each  year  to  catch¬ 
ing  and  marketing  frogs,  which  are  usually  shipped 
raw,  with  skin  on,  heads  and  entrails  removed,  packed 
in  ice. 

Frog  farms  have  been  started  and  while  some  suc¬ 
cess  has  been  attained,  yet  this  branch  of  the  industry 
is  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage. 

In  recent  years,  the  canning  of  frog  legs  has  been 
tried  and  the  results  very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the 
report  comes  that  a  plant  in  the  outskirts  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  is  canning  approximately  5,000 
pounds  of  frogs  daily  and  the  cans  bring  about  50  cents 
for  six  ounce  cans,  which  are  finding  a  ready  sale  in 
the  big  cities  of  the  East  and  North. 

MISSISSIPPI  OYSTER  REEF  INSPECTED— As 
is  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  Mississippi 
sea  food  commission  inspected  the  state  reefs  and 
found  the  oysters  in  good  condition  and  showing 
growth  since  the  recent  planting. 

The  commission  boat,  “Akthea  Vardaman,”  was 
used  in  the  inspection  trip. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Growers  Object  to  Elimination  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for 
Canning  From  AAA — Cherry  Crop  and  Canning  Presage 
Higher  Prices — Plum  Prices — Asparagus  Pack  Reaches  Ex¬ 
pected  Figure — Fish  Market  Is  Firm — Pears 
Will  Be  Light  Crop. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  27,  1935. 


CANNERS  OBJECT  —  California  growers  of 
asparagus,  peaches,  pears,  olives  and  apples  are 
filing  vigorous  protests  with  the  California 
Congressional  delegation  at  Washington,  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  revised  AAA  amend¬ 
ments  excluding  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
protection  of  enforceable  marketing  agreements.  Alex 
Johnson,  secretary  of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  personally  conferred  with  Senator  John¬ 
son  of  California,  and  advised  that  the  need  was  vital 
for  inclusion  in  the  amendments  of  these  California 
products.  Protests  were  wired  by  the  Statewide  Olive 
Growers  Committee  of  Fifteen,  Wyandotte  Olive 
Growers’  Association,  Olive  Growers’  Protective 
League,  Oroville  Olive  Growers’  Association,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Pear  Council,  and  dozens  of  other  organizations 
of  growers  and  packers. 

CHERRIES — The  canning  of  cherries  is  in  full 
swing  in  California,  but  opening  prices  have  not  been 
named  by  the  large  packers.  Some  of  the  smaller 
interests  are  out  with  lists  which  are  rather  higher 
than  the  spot  prices  which  have  been  prevailing.  The 
crop  in  California  is  a  comparatively  light  one,  being 
estimated  at  17,000  tons,  with  that  of  Oregon  placed 
at  10,640  tons  and  of  Washington  at  12,470  tons. 
Canners  suggest  that  the  trade  may  as  well  be  pre-' 
pared  for  fairly  high  prices,  as  growers  are  being  paid 
higher  prices  than  in  recent  years.  In  Oregon,  where 
the  season  opened  at  5  cents  a  pound  to  growers  for 
Royal  Annes,  6  cents  is  now  the  ruling  price.  In 
California,  even  more  is  being  paid.  Prospective 
buyers  are  being  advised,  however,  that  the  pack  will 
be  of  exceptionally  fine  quality.  Heavy  rains  fell 
during  the  winter  months,  but  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  rain  during  the  harvesting  season,  a  most 
desirable  condition. 

PLUMS — Opening  prices  on  Del  Monte  De  Luxe 
Plums  were  named  during  the  week  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  as  follows:  No.  2V2*  $1-15;  No. 
2  tall,  921/2  cents.  No.  1  tall,  771/2  cents;  buffet,  521/2 
cents,  and  No.  10,  $4.00.  These  are  about  in  line  with 
the  prices  of  other  packers  previously  reported. 


ASPARAGUS — Aided  by  warm  weather,  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  asparagus  has  progressed  fairly  rapidly  of  late 
and  there  is  now  no  question  but  that  the  maximum 
pack  figure  will  be  reached.  Even  without  orders  to 
cease  packing  many  plants  would  doubtless  close  before 
the  end  of  the  month  as  the  quality  of  the  late  grass 
is  never  of  the  highest.  Business  has  been  rather  quiet 


of  late,  buyers  having  anticipated  their  requirements 
for  the  time  being. 

PINEAPPLES — The  steady  business  on  pineapple 
has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  market 
of  late  and  one  quite  generally  commented  upon.  The 
recent  advance  in  the  prices  of  some  items  has  not 
affected  the  demand  in  the  least. 

FISH — While  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  some 
quarters  that  the  market  for  canned  fish  is  not  as  firm 
as  it  might  be,  this  is  certainly  not  the  opinion  held 
locally.  In  fact,  the  very  reverse  is  true.  While  sales 
from  first  hands  may  have  slowed  down  a  little  of  late, 
packers  point  out  the  fact  that  the  movement  since  the 
first  of  the  year  has  been  very  heavy.  While  it  is 
true  that  it  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  some  lots  of 
pink  salmon  at  $1.00,  several  operators  who  have  been 
quoting  at  this  price  have  advanced  to  $1.05  during 
the  past  ten  days,  and  some  who  have  been  selling  at 
$1.05  have  joined  the  majors  and  are  now  quoting 
$1.10.  Light  runs  of  fish  are  being  reported  from 
packing  districts  and  this  year’s  output  promises  to 
be  a  fairly  light  one.  Tuna  is  being  sold  about  as  fast 
as  packed,  with  many  canners  handling  much  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Yellow  fin  fish  are  being  delivered  to 
canners  in  good  quantities,  but  catches  of  blue  fin  and 
striped  tuna  are  light.  The  pack  of  mackerel  is  also 
proving  light  and  canners  are  working  hard  to  fill 
orders  placed  last  year,  with  the  market  firm  at  $2.60. 

PEARS — As  the  season  advances  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  the  crop  of  Bartlett  pears  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  a  light  one.  A  committee  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fruit  Tree  Agreement  has  returned  from  a 
survey  of  the  Northwest  and  places  the  crop  there  at 
from  75,000  to  85,000  tons.  This  organization  esti¬ 
mates  the  California  crop  at  between  115,000  and  125,- 
000  tons.  This  would  place  the  Coast  crop  at  about 
200,000  tons,  or  not  much  more  than  the  crop  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  alone  in  1934.  The  light  crop  and  prospects  for 
higher  prices  have  combined  to  strengthen  the  ideas 
of  those  holding  stocks  of  canned  pears  and  lists  are 
again  being  quite  closely  adhered  to. 

CODE  WAGES  CONTINUED — Executives  of  the 
Western  group  of  the  Glass  Container  Association  of 
America,  in  conference  at  Del  Monte,  Calif.,  voted  to 
continue  the  code  and  wage  scale  as  set  up  by  NRA. 
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PROSPERITY  THROUGH  PRICE  FIXING  AND 
PRODUCTION  CONTROL 

(  Continued  from  page  8  ) 

It  must  follow  that  under  conditions  of  this  kind, 
particularly  where  the  demand  for  the  goods  is  quite 
elastic,  and  this  covers  a  realm  of  industrial  products, 
much  potential  business  will  not  be  transacted  at  all. 
If  we  are  going  to  fix  prices  arbitrarily,  then  it  makes 
no  difference  how  we  fix  them,  whether  based  on 
elaborate  cost  formulae,  or  plucked  out  of  thin  air. 
In  fact  the  latter  method  might  be  preferable,  since 
we  would  have  less  faith  in  their  efficacy  as  restora¬ 
tives  of  prosperity.  Business  men  are  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  because  an  article  costs  a  certain  amount 
it  is  worth  the  same  amount.  That  is,  if  we  incur 
certain  costs  in  production  we  create  an  equivalent 
value.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  If 
you  think  that  prices  are  controlled  by  costs,  examine 
the  fate  of  our  interurban  railways.  Collectively,  and 
almost  individually,  the  interurban  railways  for  more 
than  a  decade  have  been  unable  to  sell  their  services 
at  anything  near  the  cost  of  producing  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  of  some  specialty  manufacturers 
who  have  been  able  to  sell  their  products  at  many 
times  their  cost  and  incidentally  earn  substantial 
profits  throughout  the  depression.  As  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  accountants,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  my  ideas  on  price  fixing,  has  said,  “the  idea 
that  incurring  costs  creates  values  is  good  cost  account¬ 
ing  but  rotten  economics.”  Relative  values  control 
prices,  and  these  in  turn  control  costs. 

The  idea  that  there  is  a  fair  price  for  every  com¬ 
modity  and  every  service,  which  is  measurable,  and 
which  in  turn  can  be  fixed,  is  of  little  value  as  a 
philosophy  which  will  lead  us  back  to  prosperity.  After 
all,  who  is  in  better  position  to  judge  the  fairness  of 
a  price  than  those  who  have  to  do  the  paying.  Over 
the  long-term  range,  prices  will  be  governed  largely 
by  what  people  are  willing  to  pay.  Has  our  most 
potent  example  of  fixing  prices  on  the  basis  of  cost, 
that  is,  the  fixing  of  freight  rates  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  been  eminently  satisfactory  to 
both  shipper  and  carrier?  How  much  of  the  present 
uneasy  position  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  rail  carriers 
is  the  outgrowth  of  our  cost  of  service  inaugurated  in 
1920?  Yet  here  we  have  a  relatively  simple  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  that  of  fixing  a  price  on  a  single  service — trans¬ 
portation — ^for  an  agency  which  began  with  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  the  business.  Expand  this  example  to  cover 
all  the  services  and  commodities  exchanged  by  a 
nation  of  more  than  a  hundred  million  people  and  con¬ 
sider  the  difficulty. 

What  may  we  expect  if  we  follow  the  price-fixing 
rainbow?  For  a  large  cross-section  of  our  industrial 
production,  it  will  mean  smaller  volumes  and  smaller 
profits.  Substitutes  will  appear  for  those  articles  upon 
which  prices  are  the  most  out  of  line.  It  will  reduce 
the  pressure  for  efficiency,  and  the  development  of 
new  markets  and  new  products.  In  short,  it  will  mean 
a  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  populace. 


CROP  REPORTS 

{^Continued  from  page  12) 

CABBAGE 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  24,  1935— For  Kraut:  Off  to 
a  good  start  as  transplanting  is  completed.  Have  had 
plenty  of  moisture  which  made  transplanting  success¬ 
ful.  Slightly  more  planted  this  year  than  last.  Have 
contracted  50  per  cent  less  than  in  1934.  If  growing 
conditions  continue  through  the  season,  will  have  a 
slightly  higher  yield  than  1934.  Prices  of  the  canned 
product  are  not  high  enough  for  us  to  pay  the  grower 
the  cost  of  production. 

SPINACH 

WESTVILLE,  OKLA.,  June  24,  1935 — Spring  pack 
normal ;  quality  good. 

BEETS 

OCONTO  FALLS,  WIS.,  June  24,  1935— Cool 
weather  and  considerable  rains  have  retarded  growth. 
However,  we  feel  that  yield  will  probably  be  around 
90  per  cent. 

CUCUMBERS 

RIPON,  WIS.,  June  24,  1935 — Acreage  about  90  per 
cent  of  normal.  Hard  to  make  any  crop  prediction. 
Harvesting  will  begin  late  account  of  cold  June. 
Beetles  and  cut  worms  doing  considerable  damage. 
Stand  about  60  per  cent  as  in  relation  to  normal  for 
this  time  of  year. 

FRUIT 

CLYDE,  OHIO,  June  24,  1935 — Sour  Cherries: 
Looks  like  a  fair  crop.  Think  will  be  about  same  as 
last  year.  Most  cherries  will  go  to  fresh  market  as 
price  we  can  pay  for  canning  is  too  low.  We  cannot 
pay  more  for  our  cherries  than  the  big  packers  (co¬ 
operatives)  and  our  growers  will  not  sell  on  that  basis. 
We  can  only  pack  what  we  grow  in  our  own  orchard. 
1934  pack  in  United  States  about  95  per  cent  sold,  but 
spot  and  future  prices  rule  low. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  FIELD  WAREHOUSING 

(  Continued  from  page  ii  ) 

by  eliminating  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  necessary  if  we  were  to  handle  such 
matters  from  our  office  in  Baltimore.  Deposits  in 
Del-Mar-Va  banks  will  permit  him  to  make  immedi¬ 
ate  loans  just  as  he  did  last  year  on  goods  stored  at 
our  Easton  (Maryland)  warehouse,  which,  by  the  way, 
w^e  will  continue  to  operate  again  this  year.  Mr. 
Willis,  a  director  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank 
of  Easton,  brings  with  him  his  office  force  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Roy  Sinclair,  whose  familiarity 
with  all  technical  and  practical  details  is  proving 
materially  helpful  to  both  the  canner  and  ourselves.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fisures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co..  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New.  York  prices  corrected  by  oar  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  ‘‘N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ .  t2.65 

Peeled.  No.  2^ . . 

Large,  No.  2Vi .  t2.66 

Peeled.  No.  2% . — 

Medium,  No.  2Uj .  2.60  ...._ 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans  2.15  2.10 

Medium.  No.  2 . . 

Large.  No.  2 . - 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq....  ........  .... — 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  _....  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . »~.... 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  cz . 42 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.75 

Standard  Cut  Green.  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.50 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.2.')  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 7.')  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.75  13.75 

Soaked.  No.  2........„ . . . - 

BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 90  - 

Sliced,  No.  2% .  1-20  - 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . . 76  „...._ 

Sliced.  No.  10 .  3.60  - 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.36  . 

CORNt 

Gulden  Bar  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg.  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.20  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.17^ . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.06  . 

Standard.  No.  2 .  1.00  tl-02V^ 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60 - 

No.  2V4  . 70  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

No.  10  .  8.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  —— 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

PEASt  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s. 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  58. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62^ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.26 


tl.50 

11.36 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . .  1.06 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 80 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 70 

No.  10  Std.  Aiaskas,  2s .  4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.26 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.00 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard.  No.  2% _ .76 

No.  10  . 2.76 


t.90 

t.80 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2.„ . . . . 

No.  2% . 80  t.80 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 72% . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No".  "Os  7...".".*.’. 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.97% 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.15 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  (3orn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 85  t.85 

No.  3  .  1.00  t.95 

No.  10  .  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 66  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 55  . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 85  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  n.  Factory .  1.16  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.65  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 52%  t.50 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 50  . 

No.  2  . 82%  .82% 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 82V>  *-80 

No.  2%  .  1.02% . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory . 

No.  3  .  1.05  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  1.02% . 

No.  10  .  3.60  . 

F.  O.  B.  Factory .  3.40  +3.40 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  ....k . 

No.  10  .  4.60 

TURNIP  GREENS*  , 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.60 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 . 

ichigan.  No.  lu . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.36  +3.60 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  .... _ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.50  +1.75 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  +2.25 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  water .  6.00  . 

No.  2,  Preoerved. . . . .  ____ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  6.60  +6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2„ . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.00  . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice.  No.  2% .  +2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . .  +2.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 


Standard  No.  2. 
No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6 . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice — ...... 


.60  . 

1.12%+1.00 

3.60  . 

.66  . 

.76  _ 

2.60  _ 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continaed 


Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.75  +1.50 

Fancy  .  +1.80 

Choice  .  2.00  +1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.75  +5.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.50  +1.40 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.75  +1.45 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  +1.65 

Ebctra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . . . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  +'6.60 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26  +1.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . .  +1.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  +1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  +1.45 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  +5.75 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10...-. . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.25  +2.45 

No.  10s  .  8.50  +8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  1.25  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory .  2.10  +2.15 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.00 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  +1.75 

OYSTERS* 

Standard,  4  oz . . .  1.00  . 

5  oz .  1.10  +1.10 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz .  2.10  +2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. .  . . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.80  +1.85 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.42% . 

Flat.  No.  1 .  1.55  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.17% . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07%+!. 05 

Pink.  Flat.  No.  % . 80  . 

Sockeye  Plat,  No.  1 .  2.92% . 

Flat.  No.  % .  1.86  . 

Chums.  Tall.  No.  1 .  1.00  +1.00 

M^ium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22% . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  +1.10 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.15  +1.20 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  g 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.25  +3.25 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  +3.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil.  Carton .  3.90  +3.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.85  +2.85 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s .  2.95  . 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  .  13.65  . 

Blue  Fin.  %s .  4.86  . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.40  . 

Striped,  %8  .  4.76  . 

Striped,  Is  .  8.60  . 

Yellow,  %8,  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy .  7.30  +6.26 

Yellow,  Is  13.66  .... — 
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E'EN  when  ready 
for  the  ash  can, 
the  good  label  goes 
right  on  selling  —  a 
reminder  of  a  satisfactory  product  and 
a  builder  of  future  good-will. 

For  labels  that  sell  all  along  the  line, 
you  can  rely  on  "U  S". 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
303  Beech  Street 


NEW  YORK 
52-C  East  mh  Street 


BALTIMORE 
403  Cross  Street 


THREE-WAY  EXHAUSTER 


Maximum 
Exhaust 
with 

Minimum 

THREE-WAY  EXHAUST 

jpacc 

Used  where  long  exhaust  is  desired  yet 
requiring  a  minimum  amount  of  floor  space. 

Cans  make  three  trips  thru  box  before 
leaving.  With  or  without  hand  filling  space. 
For  any  size  of  can. 


Berlin  rHAPMAH 

CANNmG\#  MACHINERY 

C^SktQle  Wikor^  Complete  Canning  Plant" 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


A  GOLD  MINE 

“I’m  crazy  about  your  wife,  MacTavish,  and  if  you’ll 
let  me  have  her  I’ll  pay  you  her  weight  in  gold.” 

“Let  me  have  a  few  days  first.” 

“To  think  it  over?” 

“No,  to  fatten  her  up.” 

COSTLY 

“Boys,  did  I  get  stuck  on  some  Florida  property !” 

“Did  you  buy  it?” 

“No,  but  I  had  to  pay  $50  for  the  hire  of  mules  to 
pull  my  car  out  of  it.” 

GHOST  STORY 

Colored  Gent:  Ah’s  almost  out  ob  wind.  A  ghost 
started  after  me  when  Ah  left  mah  house  dis  ebenin’ 
and  it’s  been  chasin’  me  fo’  de  past  hour!” 

Colored  Villager:  Hmmm!  Isn’t  yo’  a  stranger  in 
desc  parts,  suh? 

Colored  Gent:  Lawdy,  yes.  Ah  lives  sixty  miles 
from  heah. 


ADVICE  HEEDED 

Pupil :  My  boy  friend  has  certainly  listened  to  your 
advice  about  not  eating  when  he’s  tired. 

Gym  Instructor:  Oh,  you  mean  he  takes  pains  to 
wait  a  while  before  eating? 

Pupil:  No,  I  mean  he  never  works  hard  enough  to 
get  tired. 

Justice:  How  did  the  accident  happen? 

Stremci :  Why,  I  dimmed  my  lights  and  was  hugging 
a  curve. 

Justice:  Yeah,  that’s  how  most  accidents  happen. 

ONCE  IS  ENOUGH 

“Troubled  with  your  throat,  eh  1  Ever  gargled  with 
salt  water?” 

“Yes.  I  was  nearly  drowned  while  swimming  last 
summer.” 


BACK  TO  NATURE 

Brunette:  I  certainly  wish  nature  had  blessed  me 
with  hair  the  color  of  yours. 

Platinum  Blonde:  Well,  I  wish  nature  had  blessed 
me  with  it,  too,  dearie. 

STILL  IN  DANGER 

“Do  you  think  Alphonse  will  recover  from  his 
operation  ?” 

“I’m  afraid  not.  Complications  have  set  in.” 

“Isn’t  that  terrible!” 

“Yes,  he  married  his  nurse.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Deyicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portamouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Eto. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robijis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

Bottlers’  Machinery. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
neekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
nil?,*?®  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
rbillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Cannipg  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  BrM.,  Morral.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Co<A«r 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES.  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  ^an  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Dies.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetle- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fjllers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mc^. 

FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-f  hapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Mochinerr  Mfra. 

Borlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprasue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  EUectric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spranue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  LabelinK. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuRerg  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canncrs. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co'.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragme-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinoa, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STE9fCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Typo,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STORAGE  &  WAREHOUSING 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianaimlis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Cons. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Beg. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

WAREHOUSING  ft  STORAGE 
Quackenbush  Warehouse  Co..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  (jorp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System,  o** 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 

SPEED  CONTROL 

Hamachek-Waukesha  speed  control  accommodates  crop 
conditions  perfectly.  There  are  eighteen  separate  divisions  to 
locate  the  speed  regulating  lever  within  a  range  of  30%  of  the 
engine  speed.  Each  different  position  provides  for  a  change 
in  the  speed  of  the  apron  roller  about  one-half  revolution  per 
minute.  Every  condition  of  the  crop  can  be  met  instantly 
without  stopping  the  engine.  Once  adjusted,  the  governor 
will  hold  the  engine  speed  steady  until  the  crop  condition  re¬ 
quires  a  change.  This  speed  control  device  and  the  Waukesha 
governor  are  the  result  of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
development  of  this  one  type  of  mechanism.  The  governor  is 
built  as  a  patented  integral  part  of  the  engine,  and  is  not  an  ac¬ 
cessory  or  attachment. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 


Write  for  descriptive 
circular  and 
full  Particulars 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  -  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANT 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Manufacluren  of  (Packers  Saniiarij  Gam 


. .  ^Division  of  the  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  Phillips  Delicious  Qualiltf  Canned  ^fooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


A  Sequence  of  Five  Outstanilmg 
Varieties  of  Yellow  Sweet  Corn 


Roronimendations  Based  on  Tests  in 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Maryland 


Days  from  Planting 
to  (banning  Stage 

Kar  Length 
in  Inrhe*i 

Average  Yield  per 
Acre  in  Tone  of  Ears 

T€»|i-f*rnNK  ^iun!«liino . 

70-77 

7-8 

2.7 

Top-cross  Bantam . 

75-80 

7  -  8 

2.6 

fpoltloii  Itantani . 

77-81 

71/2-8 

2.8 

Bantam  Evergreen  Hybrid . 

79-85 

71/2-8 

2.5 

AN;£rnw  fptililon  Folont^l. . . 

81-92 

7  -  71/2 

3.2 

The  rapid  succession  of  new  swccl  corn  introductions  during  the  past  few 
years  has  given  rise  to  the  oft -repeated  <piestion.  "W  hat  varieties  are  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  for  iny  use?*’  So  many  eanners  are  anxious  to  learn  what  the  real  merits  are 
of  the  many  new  hybrids  and  top-crosses  that  we  have  been  encouraged  to  outline 
here  our  recommendations  based  on  the  results  of  extensive  tests  that  we  have 
made  during  the  j)ast  two  years  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  after 
twelve  years"  experience  in  hybrid  corn  breeding  and  experimentation. 

The  five  varieties  named  above  are  leaders  among  golden  sweet  corns.  They 
are  all  very  recent  products  of  modern  [)lant  breeding  and  seed  growing  methods. 
Their  sequence  in  season  makes  them  logical  companions  for  succession  canning. 
And  they  are  varieties  of  high  quality  and  increasing  popularity. 

Vk  e  are  still  booking  orders  for  seed  of  these  new  introductions  for  delivery 
from  1935  crop. 


AaBonatfb  Jnr. 

Breeders  and  Grotrers  of  }  ege table  Seeds 

ii|atiptT,  (Eotmprttrul 

Breeding  Stations  and  I’rudiietion  Branehes  Advantageously  Loeated  in  Various  States 
Distributing  Branehes  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Salinas,  Calif. 


